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DIFFICULTIES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ORD JOHN RUSSELL’S complaint on Monday 
evening, that the independent members of the House 

of Commons persist in “day by day renewing irritating dis- 
“ cussions, putting forward particular points and incidents, 
“asking for no decisive vote, proposing no definite resolu- 
“tion, but always pointing at the ruler whom the French 
“by immense majorities elected to reign over them, as a 
“ Sovereign whom we must distrust, and against whom we 
“ must be perpetually prepared,” is certainly not unfounded ; 
but, at the same time, in its tone of reproach, it is eminently 
unjust. The truth is, the House of Commons is in a position 
of greatdifficulty. It does not wish, as the debateon the Address 
to the Crown has sufficiently shown, to reject the Commercial 
Treaty—or at least those who do wish it are an insignificant 
minority. But it strongly feels that the Treaty has furnished 
the leverage of a discreditable manceuvre by which England 
has been victimized. No reasonable man now doubts that 
these fiscal concessions were intended by the Emperor of the 


Frencu to soften the resistance of this country to the appro-. 


priation of Savoy ; and if anything can add to the bitter- 
ness of this discovery, it is the consciousness that the French 
policy has been in strict accordance with the lowest popular 
estimate of English motives that is taken on the Continent. 
Among the score of baselvss theories concerning the springs 
of English diplomacy which are believed in by French, 
Germans, and Italians, perhaps the most widely diffused is 
the notion that the energies of English statesmen are 
steadily directed to the creation of new foreign markets, and 
that every other consideration is sacrificed to this object. 
The partisans of this view will point out to you that the 
heroic struggle of England against the world at the beginning 


of the century was exclusively prompted by her anxiety to 


promote the sale of her manufactures ; and they hold, quite 
consistently, that Naproteon’s Berlin and Milan decrees were 
the proper weapons by which this country should be with- 
stood. The ideas of Naporzon III. are evidently identical 
with those of his uncle. He, too, believes in the efficacy of 
a Continental system ; and just as the first Emperor was 
Paar that Great Britain resisted the French piracies 
rom fear of having the foreign market closed against her, 
the second Emperor obviously thinks that, if a new foreign 
market is opened to us, we shall be quite callous to an 
annexation which will admit our ironware and cottons to the 
territory annexed. Jt is not to be wondered at that Parlia- 
ment, on becoming suddenly alive to the fact that this de- 
grading theory has been practically acted upon, and that, by 


unlucky circumstances, it has been led into votes which cer- 


tainly give a colour to it, should exhibit those signs of irri- 
tation and uncertainty with which the Forz1an Secrerary 

roaches it. Why not move a vote of censure? asks 
Lord Jouy. Simply because the House does not heavily 
blame the Government for the embarrassment in which it 
finds itself. It feels it has been betrayed, but not by the 
Ministers. 

The fortuity by which Parliament has been led to expose 
itself to misconstraction is most lamentable. If we must 
look for a cause outside the councils of “that Prince,” it 
must be sought for in the unfortunate adoption by the 
Government of Mr. Cospen’s unauthorized negotiations. It 
has been said that the true moral of this passage in Mr. 
Cospen’s career is the desirableness of exclusively employing 
professional diplomatists ; and it now turns out that the ob- 
jections to confiding in an amateur negotiator are even deeper 
than were at first imagined. Not only would a professional 
representative have known, better than Mr. Coppen, how to 
push his advantages to the utmost—not only is it improbable 


- that he would have omitted to stipulate’for the withdrawal of 


the prohibition on the export of rags and for the abatement 


of the differential duties on shipping—but he would almost 
certainly have smelt the rat against which Mr. Coppen’s 
nose was proof, Of course, if there had been the very 
remotest suspicion that the Treaty was the price of conni- 
vance in the commencement of French aggression, the 
negotiation would have been instantly broken off. How 
was it, then, that a connexion which is now so glaring 
and palpable eluded the apprehension of the British 
Cabinet. It was because the tariff convention, after 
being privately settled between M. Cuevatier, who 
cares not what his master’s foreign policy is, and Mr. 
CospEN, who cares almost as little, was placed before 
the Government for the first time in the lump, in- 
stead of being submitted to them point by point, as would 
have been the regular course of normal diplomacy. If Lord 
Cow ey, as the professional organ of this country, had been 
engaged all the winter in transmitting by the same courier 
ambiguous replies about Savoy and frank responses about 
corks and coal, it is almost impossible that what is either a 
fraud or an insult could have been carried to a successful 
issue. As matters have turned out, the House of Commons 
and the country cannot help perceiving that the French 
design has succeeded to a marvel. Rarely in the history of 
diplomacy has a carefully laid train exploded its petard so 
exactly at the right moment. The meeting of the French 
Legislative Body was, it will be remembered, postponed till 
about a fortnight later than the time originally appointed for 
it, while the English Parliament was summoned for an un- 
usually early day. What could be more natural than that 
the Emperor should wish to be sure that the House of 
Commons wovld ratify the Treaty before he risked his own 
dignity by announcing it to the Legislature? Of course, 
the English Government couid not help acquiescing in this 
arrangement, and the House of Commons seconded it to the 
best of its power. So the principle of the Treaty was 
affirmed, and Parliament irrevocably committed to it ; and 
the next thing we hear is that the Emperor of the Frencn 
has announced, not only the Commercial Treaty with 
England, but the annexation of Savoy to France. 

Now that the nature of our bargain has been fully disclosed, 
nothing can be more unfortunate than the attempts of 
some of the journalistic organs of the Government to 
reconcile us to it. The whole tone of the week’s debates in 
Parliament might have warned these writers that the ques- 
tion is too well understood to be glossed over by affected 
depreciation of the importance of Savoy, or to be shelved 
by cynical appeals to the profitableness of the Treaty. These 
“miserable mountain-tops,” as they have been called, are 
miserable in the same sense in which Gibraltar is a barren 
rock, Malta a cheerless lump of freestone, and the Isthmus 
of Suez a sterile strip of sand. They include one of the 
most formidable strategic positions in the world, to say 
rothing of the moral importance which they are clothed 
with, as representing what Mr. Kiyciake justly calls the 
“most dangerous of principles—the principle of natural 
“ boundaries.” Absurd, however, as is this depreciation of 
Savoy, there is hardly more skill exhibited in the attempt to 
load the other scale of the balance by exaggerating the ad- 
vantages of the French Treaty. When we are asked 
whether we are prepared to throw aside a great commercial 
opportunity for the sake of indulging a moral scruple or 
preventing a disturbance of European equilibrium, the 
simplest course is to reply by reducing the bribe of the 
French Emperor to its true proportions. It surely is not 
quite forgotten that the Treaty was never from the first 
recommended by English statesmen as any considerable 
boon to British commerce. - All sound political economists 
are unanimous in considering that it belongs to a class of 
engagements which are solecisms:in fiscal policy ; nor did 
Lord Jonn Russett, in the despatch which annoynced his 
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adoption of Mr. Cospen’s negotiations, or the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcuEeuse, in his earlier speeches, venture to felicitate 
the country on having secured much more than an earnest 
of good-will, and an instalment of more intimate commercial 
relations at some indefinitely distant period. What sort of 
an earnest of good-will, what sort of a pledge of friendship, 
do we now appear to have obtained? We knew all along 
that the fly to which we have risen was of a kind which we 
have long since forsworn; but we were told it would be 
civil to the fisherman to swallow an article of his manufac- 
ture, and now we discover that it concealed as sharp a hook 
as ever was hidden in the most delicate morsel in the world. 
There may be some struggling, backing, and running 
up-stream, but we fear it is too late to do more than follow 
the skilful hand which has taken us, and to lie quiet on the 
bank while he calmly fills his creel. 


THE REFORM BILL. 


HE Reform Bill, though it has failed to excite the 
smallest interest, will unfortunately be soon converted 

into law, under penalty of a still more mischievous measure 
which would result from the defeat of the Government. 
The Sibylline Books, in this instance, would increase in 
number, instead of diminishing, and the reluctant purchaser 
would finally be encumbered with an oppressive weight of 
unprofitable volumes, The total neglect in which the sub- 
ject is buried for the present exceeds all anticipation. 
A little alarm, a partial enthusiasm, might have been 
expected, on one side or the other, to prove that a dangerous 
or important change was about to take place in the Consti- 
tution. In the interval between the introduction of the 
Bill and the second reading, almost universal silence in- 
dicates the disinclination of all parties to enter into an un- 
satisfactory controversy, as long as it is possible to abstain. 
It is natural, perhaps, that the vast majority of intel- 
ligent politicians should avoid a discussion which can 
only remind them of the irritating feebleness of their 
various’ leaders, but the few advocates of Reform might fairly 
indulge in criticism, in triumph, or in prophetic cal- 
culation. The organs of the imaginary multitude which 
is supposed to be eager for admission to the franchise have 
not even the excuse of professed dissatisfaction. The Reform 
Bill has been framed in accordance with their conventional 
demands, and, on the whole, it seems to have been accepted 
as a sufficient concession for the moment. It would seem 
that the pleasure of a Reform agitation consists in the 
pursuit of an object which is worthless or unattractive as 
soon as it has been attained. It is possible that the 
publicans of Chelsea may be rejoicing in the probable 
success of the measure which will give them a share of 
profit and political power such as that which is already 
enjoyed by their favoured brethren in Marylebone. But the 
great bulk of the community, including the electors 
who have pledged their representatives to Reform, have 
almost forgotten that Lord Jonn Russgett has made his 
statement, and that the consequent debates will shortly com- 
mence. In 1854, it was asserted, with much plausibility, 
that a Reform Bill was out of the question when the atten- 
tion of the country was exclusively concentrated on the 
Russian war. If Lord Jonn RussEt1 could have foreseen 
the present state of political feeling, he might have replied 
that the amount of interest diverted from its natural channel 
by his scheme for altering the representation formed an 
unappreciable quantity which would never have been missed. 
Tt is for enthusiastic Reformers to explain their own 
apparent indifference. The far more numerous party which 
doubts the expediency of deteriorating the constituent body 
may perhaps find hereafter that the proposed changes are by 
no means as a as the arguments by which they are 
recommended. In some boroughs, the present members may 
probably be returned under the enlarged franchises; and it 
is assuredly immaterial whether a liberalized Finsbary 
henceforth honours wealth under the name of Sir Morton 
Peto, or perfect sympathy with all metropolitan prejudices 
in the person of Mr. Cox. The hope that the measure will 
be inoperative in the great body of boroughs is a flagrant 
delusion of its promoter and supporters. The addition 
of sixty per cent. exclusively taken from the poorest classes 
will, in the majority of cases, diminish the chances in 
favour of the more respectable candidate; and, even where 
the individual member remains the same, he will be exposed 
to new influences and to a pressure operating wholly in one 
direction. The shopkeeper who pays a rent of 6/, or 7/., 


will be less intelligent and more corruptible than his com- 

tively substantial neighbour who is at present at the 
Pottom of the constituency. It is scarcely possible that 
bribery should fail to increase with the opening of a new market 
for the commodities which it affects. There is, however, 
more danger to be apprehended from popular ignorance and 
injustice than from the probabie spread of pecuniary cor- 
ruption. Mr. Briaur has, on many occasions, pointed to 
financial changes as the fitting result of democratic changes, 
and his audacious demand that earnings should be privileged 
from assessment is but the first preliminary to a proposal 
for a large proportional increase of direct taxation. It is trué 
that 6/. householders have no motive for modifying an impost 
from which they are entirely exempt; but every brawler 
who protests against the alleged inequality of the Income- 
tax at a public meeting knows that the audience always 
takes part against the propriétors, who are erroneously 
supposed to be identical with the wealthiest class. Even in 
the present House of Commons, only the enlightened 
minority understand the principle on which all kinds 
of incomes ought to contribute equally to the neces- 
sities of the country. Members elected by uneducated 
constituents will participate in their prejudices without 
sharing in their exemption from the tax. If the impost is 
once transferred to capital, there will be no limit to the ex- 
tension of a burden from which the great body of the con- 
stituency is entirely relieved ; but of five or six hundred 
thousand new electors, there will perhaps not be a dozen who 
pay tax on incomes ofa hundred a-year. Those who dispose 
of their votes in tap-rooms and attorneys’ offices have, for the 
most part, a direct interest in erasing Schedule D. from the 
fiscal system. The new Reform Bill will, to a great extent, 
place the power of raising and spending public money in the 
hands of those who are not conscious of any contribution to 
the national exchequer. 

All criticisms on the Government measure may be met by 
the reasonable objection that a protest against a conspiracy 
between Lord Joun Russext and his numerous rivals is as 
useless as his own remonstrances against the contemporaneous 
plot for the annexation of Savoy. It is more satisfactory to 
extract a very little honey out of an extremely ill-favoured 
flower by the admission that, in some instances, although no 
practical advantage may result from the measure, a just 
susceptibility will be satisfied by the admission of respectable 
members of society to the franchise. In the large towns 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the leaders and warrant-officers 
of the operatives will take their place on an equality 
with the small tradesmen, who are far less enlightened 
and trustworthy. The metropolitan boroughs cannot be 
made worse, and the manufacturing constituencies will 
be slightly improved, while the electoral centre of gravity 
will, in towns of middling size, be removed from the great 
thoroughfares to the bye-lanes and suburbs. If the working 
population of the northern and midland counties could be 
really represented without swamping the rest of the com- 
munity, a scheme for effecting such an object might com- 
mand a degree of respect which would be ludicrous if it 
were bestowed on the empirical project of the Government. 

As all parties‘understand that the Bill is to pass, it will 
be difficult to sustain a plausible debate. Lord Joun 
Russe.i, who alone among moderate politicians believes in 
his own panacea, has, with laudable modesty, tacitly con- 
fessed that it is impossible to dwell too little on the expe- 
diency of the impending change. The great majority of his 
colleagues, far from sharing his hesitating and tentative 
faith, have, on former occasions, orally or mentally, applied 
every vituperative epithet in the language to the crotchety 
restlessness which it is now their unwelcome duty to second. 
The more thoroughgoing Reformers are, with few exceptions, 
aware that their private conversation is, like their genuine 
convictions, utterly contradictory to their patriotic deliver- 
ances in public. Mr. Bricur and his half-dozen followers 
may take a more hearty interest in the measure, but they 
have good reasons for abstaining from the display of their 
real motives for approving it. A general consciousness and 
universal suspicion of insincerity will not be conducive to the 
encouragement of Parliamentary eloquence. Mr. GLADSTONE 
alone will be capable of delivering a masterly oration on the 
reasons which will have induced him to vote against prin- 
ciples which might, by ordinary faculties, have been readily 
mistaken for his own. The common herd of speakers will do 
well to concentrate their efforts on that vital question of the 
Irish Peers which occupied a considerable portion of Mr. 
CaRDWELL's ten-minute oration, The grandfathers of many 
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of those respectable noblemen received their titles from Mr. 
Prrr as a reward for their votes in favour of the Union and 
of Ministerial policy in general ; and in one instance it is said 
that an Irish Peerage was given as a compensation for a 
refusal of the privilege of driving through the Horse Guards, 
They took their dignities and their disqualifications with 
their eyes open, and personally, few of their number have any 
reason to complain of their Jot. It is scarcely worth while 
to introduce a gross theoretical anomaly into the Constitu- 
tion for the purpose of correcting a slight practical incon- 
venience. Hospituble England holds out her arms to the 
amphibious nobility of the Isle of Saints who have lost the 
opportunity of jobbing at Dublin Castle without acquiring 
the right of representing their compatriots at Westminster. 
Lord Patmerston is securely seated for the Saxon borough 
of Tiverton, and from the vestry-room of Marylebone Lord 
Fermoy shakes from his feet the dust of his native and inac- 
eessible county of Cork. Discussions of this kind will be 
more welcome to an impatient House of Commons than 
long and wearisome comparisons of Mr, Disrae.t’s abortive 
project with Lord Joun Russe t’s troublesome but healthy 
bantling. 


THE ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 


HE share of the English Government in the Savoy Cor- 
respondence is creditable, satisfactory, and perfectly 
consistent with the wishes and feelings of the country. Lord 
Joun Russei. was perfectly right when he denied in Par- 
liament the justice of an imputation which had been expressly 
repudiated by the Potentate to whom it applied. It would 
have been indiscreet, as well as discourteous, to have given 
utterance to the suspicions which could not but have been 
suggested by the communications of different foreign Minis- 
ters. Many a promise which had never been intended to be 
kept has been converted into a binding obligation by a judi- 
cious display of credulous contidence; and, although the 
English Government may probably have foreseen the ultimate 
seizure of Savoy, no advantage could have arisen from a pre- 
mature protest, which would have anticipated or diseoncerted 
the ultimate right of indignant remonstrance. On every 
oceasion Lord has expressed the grave dis- 
satisfaction of England and Europe at the wanton violation 
of all the frothy pledges which had been volunteered before 
and after the Italian war. Whether the meditated act of 
spoliation is founded on geographical jargon, on the indefea- 
sible rights of the Republic and Empire, or on the pretended 
wish of bought partisans, the English Government is free 
from all participation in the guilt, and from all responsibility 
for impending dangers, It would have been perfectly justi- 
fiable, according to the law of nations, to have united all 
Europe in armed resistance to the profligate demands of 
French ambition; but as a war would, by universal con- 
sent, have been deemed inexpedient, it was not desirable that 
English diplomacy should go beyond a formal expression of 
disapprobation. The Blue-book which records with dispas- 
sionate fidelity the successive assurances and admissions of 
the French Ministers, constitutes a sufficient satire on the 
good faith of the Imperial policy. Many Englishmen will 
find some compensation for an irritating act of injustice in 
the knowledge that a new cause of repugnance and jealousy 
has interrupted the excessive intimacy which had been esta- 
blished with the most unprincipled of despotic Courts. The 
final pretext for the meditated robbery is, perhaps, even more 
impudent than the previous appeals to Savoyard sympathies. 
It seems that the aggrandizement of Sardinia requires pre- 
cautions on the part of France ; and yet it is obvious to all 
mankind that the claim which is founded on the strength of 
Piedmont is only enforced in consequence of her weakness. 
The redistribution of power is the work of the same 
Government which affects to take precautions against the 
consequences of its own deliberate acts. A year ago, with- 
out the smallest provocation, France made war upon 
Austria with the professed purpose of liberating Italy. 
The task was partially accomplished, and now it seems 
that the independence of the Peninsula is only to be pur- 
chased by the cession of the Alpine strongholds which secure it 
from invasion. The unanimity with which all parties in 
France adopt the crime of the Government is at the same time 
shocking and instructive. If France were, like the rest ef 
Eur peaceable and non-aggressive, a powerful State in 
Northern Italy would furnish an invaluable security against 
the renewal of the secular conflicts which have taken ee 
with Avstria, Savoy and Nice will be occupied, not 


defensive positions, but for the purpose of intimidating 
and coercing Italy, and at the same time as a sop to the 
worst kind of national vanity. It may be hoped that 
Mr. Bricut stands alone in his protest against all criticisms 
on an act of fraudulent violence, as well as in his preference 
of the “social freedom” of passports and police agents to the 
political freedom” of England. 

The prudence and vigour which the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment has displayed in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
entitle even its most questionable acts to favourable inter- 
pretation, Notwithstanding verbal contradictions, which 
must of course be accepted as literally true, it seems certain 
that King Victron Emmanvet assented, on the occurrence 
of particular contingencies, to the trausfer both of Savoy 
and of Nice to France. Count Cavour answers the remon- 
strances of the English Minister by an assurance that no con- 
straint will be exercised over the wishes of the population ; but 
a Sovereign who intends to retain all his dominions in their 
integrity is not likely to boast of his impartiality in a 
question of dismemberment. The confused language of 
the Imperial Speech probably indicates the form of pressure 
which is at present applied to the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment. The refusal to allow the annexation of Tuscany 
would have been fortified by some pretence of reavon if it 
had expressed the final decision of the Emperor Napo- 
LEON. The King of Sarpinia is encouraged in the appro- 
priation of Parma, Modena, and, with ostensible limitations, 
of Romagna ; while a perfectly arbitrary line is drawn at the 
Tuscan frontier, in pretended deference to the scruples of 
Europe. Whatever dislike Austria, Russia, and Prussia may 
entertain to the dethronement of legitimate dynasties, an 
Etrurian kingdom under the influence of France would be 
far more obnoxious than any aggrandizement which might 
be conferred on Piedmont. England has repeatedly ap- 
proved the measure which France professes to consider un- 
popular, and it is by no means certain that the annexation 
itself is nut distinctly foreseen, or that it will uot be readily 
accepted by the French Government. It will appear here- 
after whether Count Cavour is acting on a secret undet- 
standing with the Tuileries. His spirited despatch, in 
answer to M. THOUVENEL, announces a resolution which may 
have been privately encouraged, as it must have been delibe- 
rately foreseen. The vote which is taken under the authority 
of Victor Emmanvet will, in a few days, confirm the an- 
nexation ; and Tuscany, after adopting under pressure the 
absurd machinery of universal suffrage, will immediately pro- 
ceed to return members to the Parliament of Turin in a 
manner less unworthy of the freedom and dignity of the 
country. When the amalgamation is completed, Franee, 
instead of attempting to undo an irrevocable act, will proceed 
to appropriate the price of her connivance and previous 
assistance. 

The efforts of England will perhaps be most profitably 
directed to the maintenance of Swiss independence. It is 
difficult to oppose the cession of a province which may be 
voluntarily abandoned, but treaties and general expediency 
point to the necessity of placing the Alps under the guardianship 
of a neutral Power. There is something shocking in the 
transfer of a free population to the control of an irresistible 

tism. The liberties of Switzerland are genuine and 
ae although they often assume a harsh and prosaic form. 
If the southern shore of the Lake of Geneva is incorporated 
into the Empire, all the South-western Cantons of the 
Federation will exist at the mercy of France. The annexa- 
tion of the Transalpine provinces of the Piedmontese kingdom 
to the most peaceable of Republics ought to reassure the 
timidity which apprehends a future invasion of France by the 
Simplon and Mont Cenis. 

Twenty years ago, the outrage which is now ssnnesly felt 
as startling would have been deemed impossible. The 
memory or tradition of the great war still impressed on the 
minds of statesmen the paramount necessity of uniting to 
keep Freuch ambition within bounds. The much-abused 
Treaty of Vienna was framed as a safeguard against dangers 
which, after the lapse of nearly half a century, are once more 
becoming appreciable. The impossibility of enforcing its 
provisions arises, not from their unsoundness, but from the 
unavoidable disraption of the great European alliance. The 
diplomatic combinations which were effected by irresponsible 
Governments become impossible when the great mass of a 
nation interferes in its own foreign policy. Notwithstanding 
a community of interests between the two Sol. public 
opinion in has been long, and with reason, 
unfriendly to domination in Italy. The Em- 
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peror of the Frencw acted on his knowledge of English 
sentiment when, looking round him for a theatre of war, he 
discovered the opportunity of a single-handed contest in 
the plains of Lombardy. As long as Austria hopes 
to retrieve her reverses, no cordial alliance can be formed 
between the two States which are most disposed to suspect 
and resent French ambition. All the influence of England 
in Italy ought to be employed in support of Piedmont, and 
some time must elapse before the Court of Vienna discovers 
that its natural enemy is also the restless and oppressive 
patron of Turin. The inevitable attack on the independence 
of Belgium will perhaps once more bring a Coalition into the 
field. It would have been more economical and satisfactory 
to interpose a peaceable veto on the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice, but the Emperor Napotgon has satisfied himself that 
combined resistance is impossible, and there is little doubt 
that he will consummate his scheme of perfidious violence. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF GERMANY. 


oo in the Prussian Chambers has permitted us 
to gather the views on the affairs of Italy entertained 
by the Liberal majority which supports, and which in the long 
run must control, the existing Government of Prussia. A name 
once familiar to Continental Europe has returned again to 
notice ; and M. pe Vivckr, who, since his long and in- 
effectual contest with the reactionary party, has remained in 
retirement, rose to give the weight of his high reputation to 
the expression of the opinions which he shares with his 
political friends. The policy of Prussia is easy to under- 
stand. The Government itself is too closely connected 
with the small States of Germany, and too deeply imbued with 
the high monarchical notions that are exacted from all who 
approach the Court, to separate itself, so far as words go, from 
the advocates of the inalienable rights of legitimacy. But, 
beyond writing despatches, the Cabinet is not likely to offer 
any opposition to the formation of an independent and 
powerful kingdom in North Italy. The real sentiments of 
Prussia were expressed with the utmost clearness by M. DE 
Vincke. Prussia sees everything to gain in the strength- 
ening of free Italy. A solid barrier between Austria and 
France is what she most requires ; and if this barrier takes 
the shape of a-Constitutional Monarchy, she will gain an ally 
bound to her by every tie of interest and sympathy. That 
the Quadrilateral should remain in German hands so long as its 
strength is merely used for defence, probably meets the wishes 
of even the most liberal Prussians. The Foreign Minister, with- 
out implying ary dissent from the views of M. pz Vinckg, 
stated that the one object of the Government was to secure 
the peace of Europe. Prussia may contribute very mate- 
rially to this end if she plays the part of an honest and frank 
friend to the new State of Italy. Powerless as Prussia is by 
the side of France or Russia, she can exercise great influence 
in Germany. She can virtually prevent Austria from 
making an aggressive war. If her dynastic traditions forbid 
her to recognise the new master of the Duchies at once, she 
can easily act so as to let Italy and the world know that she 
views with favour the creation of a strong Constitutional 
State. On the other hand, she has a better right than any 
other Power to warn Sardinia against the only mistake that is 
likely to be fatal toher. Ifwe could but be sure that Count 
Cavour would be able to restrain his adherents from volun- 
tarily renewing the war in order to rescue Venetia, we 
should have every reason to hope that the Italian question 
might go comfortably to sleep for some time, that the new 
kingdom of Victor EmmanveEt would be able to consolidate 
its strength, and that his new subjects would gain the habits 
and thoughts that promise a durable freedom. Prussia can 
point out to Sardinia the great danger she would incur, and 
the hazard to which she would put the whole principle of 
free Government on the Continent, if she were, at the pre- 
sent juncture, by crossing the Mincio, to force Northern Ger- 
many to back up Austria and Austrian despotism. 

Even the quickest minds move slowly in Prussia, and the 
most decided speakers speak with hesitation. It is not that 
men like M. bE VINCKE are inferior to the statesmen of other 
countries in intelligence or courage, but they have always 
to speak and act in the presence of the Roman Catholic and 
reactionary parties; and they have constantly to bear in 
mind the peculiar position of Prussia, which forces her to 
oppose Austria on almost every purely German question, 
and yet to support her as against foreign Powers. But still, 
M. be Vincke intimated with tolerable plainness his views 
of what might he the policy ef Germany in times ta come. 


Sardinia and Prussia might coalesce, supported by and con- 
trolling Austria, to keep France within her bounds. The 
time is far distant when two Powers so inherently weak as 
Prussia and Sardinia will have the courage to face the com- 
pact mass of France; but all Prussians are quite right to 
look into the future, Either Prussia has a great future 
before her, or she is nothing and has nothing. Her im- 
portance is not now due to her having once had, by a happy 
accident, a man of genius on her throne, but to the expecta- 
tion she raises that she may some day become the acknow- 
ledged leader of all that isfree in Germany. Statesmen like 
M. pe Vincxe look forward to that day ; and seeing the 
great danger to which Germany would be exposed if she 
showed any energy while France is under a despotism, they 
naturally cling to the hope that Sardinia, being in much the 
same position as Prussia, may concur in the same policy. 
For this reason, M. pe VincKE insisted that Sardinia ought 
to be allowed to keep the passes of the Alps, and that 
Prussia ought to oppose the cession of Savoy. But the 
very reasons which lead Prussians to wish that Savoy should 
be retained by a Power which they ultimately hope to use 
against France, will of course make the French Govern- 
ment determined not to lose the present opportunity 
of getting the passes of the Alps into its own keeping. - 
In England, we feel tolerably sure that France is in 
no danger whatever from the side of Italy, and that it is 
beneath her to covet a little corner of useless territory. 
Very likely we are quite right, and enthusiastic Prussians are 
quite wrong when, like M. pE Vinckg, they talk of the use 
that may be made of these passes against France if a coalition 
takes place between Prussia and Sardinia. But if those who 
wish to oppose France make this mistake, there is some 
excuse for France making it too. What has chiefly disgusted 
us in the Savoy business is the mode in which the EmpEror 
has urged his claim, his professions of disinterestedness, and 
his placarding the dangerous doctrine of the natural frontiers 
of France. If Sardinia consolidates herself in North Italy, 
and if Prussia succeeds in making the greater part of 
Germany adopt a liberal policy under her guidance, there 
can be no doubt that two States, both weak and both 
free, would be drawn together. We wish we could think 
that these two lambs, however much they might befriend 
each other, could be any match for the great Imperial 
wolf that lies so near them. But, at any rate, the possession of 
Savoy would be a trifling advantage—a very trifling advantage 
perhaps, but still an advantage ; and therefore the Emperor, 
in the cold selfishness which he calls disinterestedness, 
thinks that he may as well keep this advantage for himself. 
Two Circulars of Count RecuBere have also thrown some 
light on the policy of Austria. We must acknowledge that 
that policy is exceedingly simple. She abandons nothing, 
changes nothing, agrees to nothing—but only bides her time, 
and waits till intervention in Italy shall be as opportune 
as it is legitimate. She boldly asserts her indefeasible right 
to whop her nigger. By the Convention of Villafranca she 
entered into an agreement that, if something utterly impos- 
sible should happen, she would deal gently with Venetia. But 
the Convention of Villafranca has fallen through, and she has 
now recovered the right to do as she pleases with her own. 
She intends, as Count Recusera informs us, to protect quiet 
citizens—a rose-water phrase by which is meant that every 
male whom the most timid suspicion can suppose likely to 
do harm is made liable to serve in the ranks of a hostile army. 
This is the trap she is setting for Sardinia. She will not 
at once invade Central Italy. The moment is not what she 
considers opportune, as there are fifty thousand French at 
Pavia ; but a judicious application of systematic cruelty may 
make the situation of the Venetians so terrible that free 
Italy may urge Vicror Emmanuen to interfere. Then, if 
Austria can but get the Sardinians, unsupported by 
France, to attack the Quadrilateral, she thinks she has 
them safe. The game will then be her own, and what 
she expressly sets before herself and Europe as the prize 
of her success is the recovery of Lombardy. Count 
Recuserc invites us to mark that, as the stipula- 
tions of Zurich have not been fulfilled, Sardinia holds 
Lombardy, not by right of treaty, but merely by right 
of conquest. The golden dream of Austria is that 
Sardinia may force her to war, and then she may recover 
what she still considers her property. Nominally, she would 
thus escape the charge of intervening im, Italy ; and if 
France were to look quietly on, the.reconquest of Lombardy 
might perhaps follow-am.attack on Venetia. The real hope 
of Austria..eptirely les in Count: Cavour and the,Italians 
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showing themselves inferior in diplomatic ability and states- 
manship to the Cabinet of Vienna. It is hardly possible 
to put the chances of the future in a more cheering light. 


MR. BRIGHT ON ANNEXATION. 


T is very well for Mr. Bricut’s friends to say that his 
speech on the annexation of Savoy was made in the heat 

of debate, and that by this time he probably wishes it had 
not been made. Jn vino veritas. If there is truth in wine, 
there is truth also in the heat of debate. We dare say Mr. 
Brigut now wishes he had not let out, in so candid a 
manner, the real secret of his political philosophy. But the 
world is not the less in possession of that secret. We have 
recorded before us the plain intimation that, so long as com- 
mercial interests are promoted, the moral objects of national 
existence are not worth consideration ; and that all that raises 
a free people above a herd of men may be well sacrificed fora 
rise in the value of land. The epithet “ brutal,” which occurs 
to every one when the Manchester theories are mentioned, 


Frenchman triumphantly, the Englishman as yet not 
quite so triumphantly—against the same opponents. The 
real opposition in politics is not between monarchy and 
democracy, but between tyranny and liberty. Under all 
the various forms which each of them can assume, liberty is 
liberty, whether she put on the insignia of a Republic or 
wear a constitutional Crown. ‘Tyrauny is tyranny, whether, 
in form, it be a military Empire or the leadership of a 
dominant mob. That which Louis Naporzon has done by 
means of bayonets, Mr. Bricut desires to do by means of 
the votes of a numerical majority dropped into the ballot- 
box. The demagogue burns to set his foot, like the Emperor, 
on the prostrate intelligence of his country, and to inaugurate 
a parallel reign of violence and injustice. He burns to do 
this, and why should he not succeed? The agitation 
for an extension of the suffrage has, indeed, sunk into 
indifference. But the Bill for the extension of the suffrage 
is about to pass, nevertheless ; and its effects will be the same 
when it is passed by indifference as they would be if it were 
passed by agitation. Many a man, as Sir Joun WAusH says, 


scarcely seemed justified before ; but it is justified by this 
explicit avowal of the supremacy of the brute over the | 
man :—“T would not give much for the loyalty of other 
“ persons besides the people of Savoy if I could promise | 
“ them to double the value of all the landed property in the | 
“kingdom.” Mr. Bricur takes too charitable a view of | 
human nature. He has not had the melancholy advantage | 
of reading any history antecedent to the formation of the | 
Anti-Corn-law League. If he had, he would know that | 
nations have, in too many instances, so far broken the laws of 
reason as to imperil, not only their wealth, but their existence, 
ina contest for national honour and independence. He would 
find in the annals of his own country, and even of his own sect, 
many mournful records of a disregard of “ the price of land” 
in comparison of honour and the truth. As to English 
diplomacy, it is sullied throughout its whole course by 
actions done under a total ignorance or neglect of the sound 
doctrine that international justice and the independence of | 


nations are “things in which we have no interest whatever.” | 
“Perish Savoy!’ cries wisdom now. ‘Perish Europe,” | 
wisdom ought to have cried, when Europe was being over- | 
run by Louis XIV. or Narotzon I. These truths which 
Mr. Bricut teaches us are fruitful, and likely to bear im- 
mediate fruit. If we have no interest whatever in the 
independence of Savoy, and if it is an idle waste of time to 
talk of that question instead of attending to the Budget, of 
course the same will be the case when France “ reclaims” the 
frontier of the Rhine. Nay more, it strikes us that it 
would be a considerable alleviation of our taxes, and put all 
the money spent for defences into our pockets, if we 
were, without more ado, to become the Prefecture of the 
Thames. 

It seems, too, that we should gain, not only money, 
which is the main, and strictly speaking, the only thing 
to be considered, but also “social liberty,” by becoming 
a part of France. We suppose Mr. Bricur does not 
mean by “social liberty” espionage. We suppose he means 
that, under the French Empire, there is no aristocracy— 
a point as to which he had better inquire of the Dukes 
of Mataknorr and Macenta. It is curious and instructive 
to see how strong a sympathy Messrs. Bricnr and 
Cospen have with the despotism of the French Empire. 
Its acts of tyranny never provoke them to a syllable of 
reprobation. Its enormous preparations for aggressive war 
never elicit from them a whisper of disapproval, while the 
most necessary preparations for defence on the part of Eng- 
land are the signal at once for a torrent of denunciation. 
Since the accession of Louis Napotron, Europe has never 
ceased to be involved, through his intrigues, either in war 
or in the peril of war ; yet the great peace-makers are too 
happy to rush into his arms, though they do it, of course, 
under strictly democratic forms, at the Tuileries and not at 
Compiégne. The most obvious reason for all this is that 
France is not England. French glory and French honour 
are not offensive, but on the contrary rather welcome, as 
opposed to the glory and honour of this country. The sword 
in France does not compete with the tongue in England. 
The prevalence of military spirit on that side of the Channel 
does not render people on this side less apt to be the 
admiring slaves of an effeminate tongue. But we apprehend 
there is a deeper reason still for the sympathy which is now 
so manifestly betrayed. The political sentiments of Louis 
Napoeon and Mr. Brieut, though different on the surface, 
are fundamentally the same, and they are contending—the 


has been killed by a spent ball. Reform, like the Phantom 
Ship in the legend, is coming up without a wind, but, like the 
Phantom Ship, it may carry death. In six months time we 
may have Mr. Bricut firmly established in power at the 
head of a numerical majority (if a numerical majority of one, 
it will please him all the more), governing the country in the 
spirit breathed by his Birmingham addresses, and showering 
upon the classes which have failed to make him Prime 
Minister the blessings of “ social justice.” Let us only hope 


| that, in that auspicious hour, a subordinate place in the 


Manchester Government may be found for Lord Jonn 
RussELL. 

The rebuke administered by Lord Joun Manners was a 
telling one, and the cheers it called forth in the House 
will be echoed by the country. But, unhappily, Lord Joan 
and his party are open to the retort, which their opponents 
did not fail to make, that their antipathy to French despotism 
is new-born, and dates its existence from their loss of power. 


| The manner in which the triumph of Louis Napotron over 


French liberty was hailed by the Tory party in this country 
is not, and never will be, forgotten. Like Mr. Bricut’s 
speech on Savoy, it may be repented of, but it can never be 
effaced. It has left a perpetual stain, and with the stain 
a perpetual weakness. ‘The strength of an aristocracy is 
honour. If aristocracies do not uphold honour, why should 
they exist? But in three great instances, within no long 
period, the English aristocracy have forgotten that duty 
which is also the vital interest of their order. They forgot 
it when, owning the paramount divinity of scrip, they bowed 
in the ante-rooms of the prosperous Railway King. They 
forgot it when, in revenge for a fancied injury to their in- 
terests as landlords, they consented to follow the tricky lead 
and serve the paltry objects of a politician whose whole 
career, from his first dirty affair with Mr. Hume down to 
his last dirty affair with Colonel Ratuporne, has been one 
long outrage on all that is upright, generous, and true in 
English public life. They forgot it when, in their fear and 
hatred of the Red Republicans, they worshipped, and encou- 
raged their leaders to worship, as a sort of Saviour of Society, 
a usurper steeped in treachery and innocent blood ; and this 
last lapse was, in its turpitude and in its necessary conse- 
quences, by far the worst of all. Let our aristocracy only 
consider what would now be their position in their own 
country and in Europe, if for the last fifteen years they had 
been blind to the lure of apparent interest, and steadily fol- 
lowed the star of honour. Let them consider this, and learn 
how great their errors have been. It scarcely becomes 
them now to hold very high language against those who 
prefer the material to the moral interests of parties or of _ 
nations. But their return to better sentiments may still do 
great service to England and the world. There are objects 
for their political action great enough to infuse new life 
into a party which the astute maneuvres of supersubtle 
tacticians have brought under the very ribs of death. The 
constitutional liberties of England may be defended, and 
defended with a fair chance of success, against that tyranny 
of a numerical majority which is the aim—and now no 
longer the chimerical aim—of Mr. Bricut. The cause of 
European justice and the independence of nations may be 
defended against that piratical ambition which has always 
marked, and will always mark, the reign of military despotism 
in France. But if this great part is to be played with 
dignity and success, either the present leader of the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons must be inoculated by 
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his followers with a much loftier and more statesmanlike 
spirit than he has ever yet displayed, or he must be replaced 
by a leader worthy of the cause. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE Volunieers have every reason to be gratified with 
their public reception as a permanent element in the 
military forces of the QUEEN. Wednesday was much more than 
@ mere show-day, and even in externals there was an air of 
serious business about the whole affair. The costumes of the 
different corps were certainly varied, and in some cases quaint 
enough ; but all of them, from the amphibious-looking blue 
tunics of the Cornish artillerymen to the sombre greens and 
greys and russets which are most in favour, looked as if 
they were meant for work, and not for play. ‘The list of 
presentations gives a further indication of the same spirit 
which was symbolized by the absence of frippery and gold 
lace. Each county has formed itself into the organization 
best suited for its situation. The whole seaboard is repre- 
sented by artillery corps anxious to perfect themselves 
in the use of weapons which will make it a desperate game 
for an enemy to venture within five wiles of the British 
coast. Every corner of the island has contributed its quota 
to the Rifle force. The great manufacturing and commercial 
towns have shown no disposition to follow the effeminate 
counsels of such apostles as Mr. Bricut. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire show well in the general muster. Middlesex has 
twenty or thirty battalions, some of them nearly one thousand 
strong. Lanarkshire is represented by no less than seventy- 
five companies ; but, in truth, town and country have gone 
hand in hand in the national movement. 

The Volunteer levee has refuted in a very striking 
way two of those mendacious commonplaces which seem to 
be current chiefly because they are entirely devoid of foun- 
dation. The often-repeated complaints that England is not a 
military nation, and that Englishmen are incapable of getting 
up an effective demonstration, are, for the present at any rate, 
mere dead and buried calumnies. This unmilitary and 
undemonstrative nation has sent up some two thousand 
Volunteer officers to pay their homage to their SoverEicN 
in the name of a force which cannot fall short of 80,000, 
and which is animated with more than professional ardour 
for duties that, in time of need, no free nation can consent to 
delegate to a military caste. With but one or two excep- 
tions, the whole army, from the Commander-in-Chief to the 
youngest subaltern, has welcomed the new national force 
with candid frankness, and nothing in the proceedings of 
Wednesday was more impressive than the manly and 
sensible speech in which the Duke of CampripcE assigned 
to the regular and the volunteer divisions of the na- 
tional army their respective posts in the defence of the 
country. The Volunteers have rightly claimed the privilege 
to take part in the duty of guarding the liberties 
of England from foreign aggression, but they will have 
the sense to acknowledge that it is as auxiliaries to the 
finest army in Europe that their duty can be best per- 
formed. They have been received by veterans as worthy 
to share in the noble task of defending their common 
country; and if their services should be required, it will be 
for them to repay the confidence that has been placed in 
them by playing their part at once with modest subordi- 
nation and unflinching courage. That they will do so, no 
one doubts. The Volunteer movement is as yet but a few 
months old, and it is already stamped with a character very 
different from the cynical estimates of its now silent oppo- 
nents. There could not be a fairer object of ridicule than a 
body of respectable citizens and well-to-do farmers amusing 
themselves by merely playing at soldiers without organization 
or training, and indulging in the dream of vanquishing 
regular armies by scouring the country, rifle in hand, each 
man on his own hook, taking long shots at advancing 
Frenchmen, as opportunity might serve. Some people did 
laugh beforehand at the prospect of a volunteer army of 
this sort, but the practical good sense of Englishmen has 
kept them clear of such follies; and not even the Duke of 
CampripGE himself can set more siore by drill, or be more 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of military training, 
than the men who fill the ranks of the Volunteers have 
already shown themselves to be. 

In the metropolis and elsewhere, every open space echoes 
daily to the tramp of amateurs who are rapidly growing into 
soldiers. There has, as yet at any rate, been no shirking of the 
apprenticeship which must be gone through toconvertcivilians 


into serviceable troops, and the officers who mustered so 
strongly for the levee, will, we believe, find little difficulty 
in keeping their rank and file together for the more serious 
business of drill and practice. Very much of the success which 
we doubt not will be attained must depend on the earnest- 
ness of those who have been chosen as officers of the various 
corps. Most of them have probably more to learn than 
the men whom they command, and all have assumed 
responsibilities more weighty in some respects than those 
which attach to a commission in the regular forces. If a 
Volunteer Captain grows indifferent or negligent, his company 
will be sure to melt away ; while persistent zeal in the leaders 
may be confidently trusted to swell the ranks of the force, 
and make it not only a permanent, but a growing institution. 
If we are to be at all times able to say to the whole world 
“ Come, if you dare,” it is essential that this movement should 
be continuous. So said the Duke. of Campringg, and all 
who heard his pithy soldierlike speech were prompt enough 
in echoing the sentiment. It will mainly rest with those 
who were assembled round the tables of St. James's 
Hall to ensure the fulfilment of these aspirations, and it 
is satisfactory to think that their task will become easier 
as time goes on. It is true that the commencement of 
the movement was stimulated by the more than ordinarily 
threatening aspect of European affairs ; and though there 
seems little chance of this source of excitement being with- 
drawn during the reign of the Emperor Napotxoy, the 
charm of novelty will not always be available to make the 
parade-ground attractive. But, on the other hand, the main- 
spring of the whole organization has scarcely yet been 
brought into action. What has been done hitherto is due 
almost entirely to a sterling patriotism which is not the less 
real because it is quiet and unostentatious, The pleasurable 
side of volunteering has yet to be developed. The invention 
of modern arms of precision is one main cause of the existence 
of our volunteers. Ina time of immediate peril all England 
once turned out in scarlet, and learned to handle Brown Bess 
and the bayonet. But it is only as a body of riflemen 
that a force of this kind can be expected to be permanent. 
With a rifle which he knows how to use, a volunteer feels 
that he can make the most of his powers, and become some- 
thing more than a half-trained soldier. Armed with the 
weapon which is especially appropriate to such a force, he is 
not only encouraged by the hope of rivalling professional 
soldiers, but he has the means of constant amusement and 
emulation ready to his hand. It is quite conceivable that 
an organization for defence might languish and die out when 
all prospect of a conflict had seemingly passed away. But 
an organization for sport never yet died out in England. Boat- 
clubs and cricket-clubs are perennial institutions. Yacht 
squadrons never go out of fashion ; and hunting, shooting, and 
racing are not likely to be forgotten till foxes, pheasants, and 
horses become extinct animals. A rifle club might well be 
expected to hold its own with rival sports, even if no spark of 
military spirit were left to preserve it from decay. That all 
warlike ardour would sleep, even in the dullest times of 
peace, nothing will persuade us; but it would be affectation 
to deny the value of the sporting element as an additional 
inducement to military exercises. Few will question the 
justice of the observation that drill is as essential as good 
shooting to the efficiency of a soldier. Neither, indeed, is of 
much avail by itself. The ultimate object of all military 
training is to be able to move a body of men as readily as 
possible to the spot where they are wanted, and, when there, 
to make them do as much execution as possible. Drill is as 
needful for the one purpose as aiming is for the other ; but 
drill and rifle practice, though equally valuable in making 
volunteers fit for action, are not equally effective in keeping 
them together. Many a man would give up an hour he 
could scarcely spare for the sake of a shooting-match, who 
might grudge the same time spent in the performance of 
evolutions which he had been practising for months. Just 
at first, the goose-step and the manual perhaps may be 
enchanting to a young volunteer, and the formation of 
fours may be thought a lively pastime. We have seen 
a regiment of volunteers in a state of exuberant delight 
at their first successful effort to form a battalion square 
at the double. But this kind of thing will not always 
be equally interesting; and then it will be the emula- 
tion of becoming the best shot in the company, and the 
ambition to win a prize at the annual gathering, which 
will make the permanence of the force equally certain 
whether France be in a phase of Imperialism or anarchy, and 
whatever may be the unlooked-for triumphs of the gentle 
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enthusiasts of the Peace Congress. Everything has prospered 
hitherto with the volunteers. We have got something more 
than the nucleus of a magnificent force; and if sufficient 
facilities for practice can be secured to give fair play to the 
attractions of the rifle, a National Volunteer Army, capable 
of indefinite expansion, and adequate for every emergency, 
need never again be wanting to the country. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM. 


T was not for the first time last week that a scandalized 
English audience listened to the proposition that “ social 
“ freedom” was something for which a nation might wisely 
barter away its poiitical liberties. Mr. Coppen said the 
same thing some time ago, and, as this idea is frequently 
broached by the Americans who roam over Europe in a 
state of something like disaffection to their own country, we 
may presume that the Manchester gentlemen have caught it 
up from their favourite teachers and converted it into one 
of their own familiar commonplaces. It is worth while, 
therefore, to inquire what social freedom means ; and, in 
doing so, let us dismiss in this place the natural indignation 
to which Lord Joun Manners gave expression a week ago— 
let us assume that there may possibly be something for which 
it is worth while to give up a free press, a free Legislature, 
and free opinions. It is, as we gather from Mr. Bricut, a 
something which France has, but which England has not. 
Nay, it is a something which Louis NAPOLEON possesses, 
but which Vicror Emmanvet cannot call his own. Savoy, 
it seems, is at once to become the department of the Var 
and “socially” free, whereas, before, it was only free politically 
and the heart of an ancient nationality. 

What, then, does “social freedom” mean? Taking the 
phrase in its most natural sense, we should suppose it implied 
the power of doing exactly what you please, or as nearly as 
possible what you please, in everything not political. A 
man socially free should be one whose life, movements, and 
occupations were all regulated by his own sense of pleasure 
or duty, with little or no interference from his neighbours or 
Government; and, doubtless, any social arrangements which 
conferred this privilege in anything near perfection would 
be some compensation for having to read such a newspaper 
as the Patrie, for having to be represented by such a Legis- 
lature as is presided over by M. pz Morny, and for being 
liable to a lot des suspects in case you talked too openly on 
politics. At the very least, the happy sharer in social free- 
dom ought to be able to set up his own trade, to travel from 
end to end of his own country, to worship in his own meeting- 


house, to call in his own doctor, and to make his own will. 


We should like to know whether the Manchester gentlemen 
suppose that Frenchmen enjoy these blessings, and that 
Englishmen do not. The contrary is so completely and 


-notoriously the case, that we can scarcely suppose even 


Mr. Bricut to intend the meaning conveyed by his words. 
Speaking once on behalf of his fellow-Dissenters, he stated 
that they objected to be ticketed. Why, a Frenchman is 
ticketed from his cradle to his grave. An omnipresent and 
asive authority—the authority of the Administration— 
ems him in for every yard of his mortal progress. It compels 
him to go to school ; it forces him to take his chance of serving 
in the army; it hesitates to let him set up a shop until 
his. motives and the needs of the locality have been severely 
scrutinized; it overlooks every detail of his trade, and 
orders and directs a good many of them. He cannot take 


.& tour of business or amusement without the permission of 


M. le Maire and the passport of M. le Préfet; he cannot 
quack himself with any medicine not permitted by Govern- 
ment ; he cannot join more than twenty persons in prayer 
without a certificate from the Minister of Public Worship ; 
in the last extremity, he cannot make a will which will 
dispose of more than a small fraction of his property—the 
rest the law will take care of. Is it this chidden, chastised, 
regulated, registered, stamped, warranted according to sample, 
being who is held up as a model of social freedom? A European 
must indeed be grossly ignorant of this country and repre- 
hensibly unobservant of all others who does not know that 
England stands single in the measure of local and personal 
liberty which she allows to her citizens. We venture to 
say that, in France at all events, there is nobody puts pen 
to paper, from M. pe Rémusar or M. pe MonraLEMBERT 
down to M. GranpeuiLtor or M. pe Cassaanac, who does 
not count “social freedom” among the blessings or curses of 
Great Britain. 


The travelling class of Americans are apt to observe that, 


if there is more political freedom in the States, there is more 
social liberty on the European Continent; and as the ter 
part of the notions in Mr. Bricut’s head can be to an 
American origin, it is possible that he may have borrowed 
his position from a foreign friend. The assumption is more 
than doubtful, but it cannot be understood without reference 
to the condition of society in America. The fact is, that 
Columbia—happy land !—in shaking off the sceptre of the 
British tyrant, has fallen under the dominion of Mrs. Grundy. 
One of the American writers best known in England, Mr. 
Hawraorng, in a work only just published, speaks of every- 
body’s life in an American town as being the undisputed 
property of everybody else; and he contrasts this social 
despotism with the apparently free, careless, and unrestrained 
enjoyments of the metropolitan populations in Southern 
Europe. He however, and all who ie a similar conclu- 
sion, begin with an indefensible confusion between the omni- 
genous populace of a few large cities and the masses of the 
various European nations. In the French Provinces, at all 
events, and, we believe, in the country districts of every other 
Continental community, Mrs. Grundy reigns with a force 
and activity of prerogative which would go near to break 
the spirit even of an American. Even in Paris and Rome, 
the liberty which foreign denizens enjoy arises from their 
imperfect assimilation to the native inhabitants. They are 
looked upon as untutored strangers, and, accordingly, their 
uncouth usages are regarded with some indulgence. An 
American who succeeded in converting himself into some- 
thing really like a Parisian or a Roman would find his pro- 
ceedings canvassed with quite as jealous a scrutiny as ever 
plagued him at home. In some respects, indeed, he would 
find his “social liberty” a vast deal narrower than in the 
States. Let him try to marry above his rank, class, or for- 
tune—and he will see what he will see. 

If social freedom does not mean immunity from the in- 
terference of Government, if it does not involve protection 
against the importunities of Mrs. Grundy, what on earth is 
it? The lexicon for the interpretation of the phrase is to 
be sought in Mr. Brient’s passions, and it means freedom 
from a privileged aristocracy. For the sake of being 
delivered from an hereditary Upper House, and from the 
necessity of saying “ My Lord” to anybody (except Bishops), 
the scanty handful of free nations in Europe are invited to 
surrender their press, their Parliament, and the responsibility 
of their Executive. This is certainly what Mr. Brigur 
means, and what Mr. Coppen meant. A TocqguEVILLE, a 
Rémusat, and a MonraLemBertT may have pointed out 
that it is precisely to her aristocracy that England owes, 
not simply her political liberties, but her “social free- 
“dom,” as nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
every thousand would understand those words; but Mr. 
Bricut is impervious to the cogency of every argument 
which does not lead to the subversion of the oligarchy which 
he hates even in his dreams. In his fixed ideas lies the key 
to his question whether Savoy might not wish to give up 
political liberty in exchange for social freedom. How fixed 
are those ideas, and how independent of any basis of know- 
ledge or thought, is indicated by the very terms of the 
question. This sciolist, who does not fear to affront the English 
Parliament by a suggestion which, even if the assumptions 
on which it proceeded had been true, would still have been 
unutterably base, is so ignorant as never to have heard that 
the social institutions of Savoy are identical with those of 
France. Savoy does, in fact, retain the same laws which 
governed it during its incorporation with the first French 
Empire. The Code Napoleon is its common law; and aris- 
tocracy and primogeniture are as extinct there as they are 
on the French side of the Var. The solitary difference 
between Savoy united with France and Savoy united with 
Sardinia is, that in the last case there is political liberty, in’ 
the first there is none. The exchange of political liberty 
for social freedom is impossible, for the best of all reasons— 
that on one side there is, as schoolboys say, “nothing to 
swop.” 


THE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


A CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer has two entirely 
distinct fields for the exercise of his ingenuity. Besides 
the high finance of commercial treaties, Free-trade tariffs, and 
unpalatable taxes, there are always abundant opportunities 
for a little clever business in the manipulation of the finan- 
cial machinery of the country. Mr. Guapstone’s latest 


attempt in this department is much less ambitious than the 
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flight on which he ventured when he was formerly in office. 
The greatest legerdemain feat of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is, of course, the reduction of interest on the National 
Debt ; but Mr. Grapstonr’s ill-fated experiment in 1853 
met with less success than he anticipated, and less perhaps 
than it deserved, and he has prudently confined himself 
now to a more humble, and we hope a more serviceable 
effort. 

The Savings Banks Bill, which seems rather to have 
bewildered the Opposition, is, after all, a very small and 
very simple affair. Instead of dealing with such formidable 
amounts as the hundreds of millions of Consols and Reduced, 
the whole capital of the Debt which will be affected by 
the new arrangement which is proposed scarcely exceeds 
40,000,000/. The present mode of managing this branch of 
administrative business is rather a scandal to our financial 
system. In substance, what is done is this. The State 
has, from philanthropic motives, undertaken to supply 
a safe and profitable investment for the funds in the 
hands of the managers of Savings Banks. It offers, at all 
times, to receive any amount of cash from these institutions 
on deposit, at a rate of interest somewhat in excess of what 
can be obtained by un investment in the public funds. 
A banker who always allowed a fixed and rather high rate 
of interest for deposits would expect to be flooded with money 
when it could only be reinvested at a loss, and to be heavily 
drawn upon as soon as the turn of the market gave him a 
chance of making a little profit. This is exactly what 
happens to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, who have the management of this losing de- 
partment of the national exchequer. Even without any 
aggravating circumstances, such a trade could scarcely be re- 
munerative ; and, if the country is right in encouraging the 
saving dispositions of the working classes by paying more 
than the market rate of interest, the practice can only be de- 
fended on the paternal-government theory. Economically, it 
is clearly wrong; and, if considerations of this kind are to 
be set aside, we must not complain if the balance of the 
Commissioners shows a steadily increasing deficit. 

But this is very far from being the worst aspect of the 
affair. When the Government undertook to act as banker 
for the poor on unprofitable terms, it might have been expected 
to make the best possible use of the large deposits in its 
hands, so as to reduce the lossto a minimum. It did exactly 
the reverse. In the first place, the restriction was imposed, 
that all the balance in hand should be invested exclusively 
in the Government funds, which were certain to return con- 
siderably less in the shape of dividends than the interest 
payable to the Savings Banks, and which were the very worst 
securities for a bank that always suffered a very active 
drain at the first approach of unpromising times. Another 
practice was even more fatal. Instead of husbanding the 
funds in hand, so as to make the best of their bad bargain, it 
has long been deemed the duty of the Commissioners to hold 
their deposits at the command of the Government whenever 
circumstances might render it desirable to rig the market. We 
don’t mean to use an offensive term ; but the regular traffic of 
the Government with these Savings-banks’ funds has been 
precisely analogous to the well-known tactics of railway 
Directors in the great days of 1845, when the subscribed 
capital of a new undertaking was used to buy up its shares in 
the market until the desired amount of premium was attained. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are not above such expedients, 
and if a loan is to be got out, or if any other transaction 
renders a rise in Consols desirable, the Commissioners are 
directed at once to strengthen the market by purchasing 
largely with the funds at their disposal. This crafty device, 
though it answers sometimes a political purpose, is of neces- 
sity a losing game for the Commissioners, and accordingly 
the assets in hand to meet the demands of the Savings Banks 
dwindle every year further and further below the liabilities. 
The deficiency is now two or three millions, and is under- 
going a constant increase. There is still another way in 
which the possession of these Savings Banks’ funds is made 
to entail a loss, which in this case falls immediately on 
the Consolidated Fund. The Bank of England receives a 
commission of 300/. a year on every million of the National 
Debt in return for the trouble of paying dividends and regu- 
lating transfers. The stock held on Savings Banks’ account 
is never less than 30,000,000/, Something like 10,000/. a 
year is therefore paid to the Bank for the management of a 


-portion of the debt which, being in the hands of the State 


itself, might just as well be cancelled at once. The absurdity 
of this arrangement becomes palpable enough if it is trans- 


lated into an exact parallel in private life. A man witha 
large amount of obligations afloat may be supposed to employ 
an agent on commission to settle accounts every half year 
with his creditors. If such a debtor, by setting up a banking 
business, came into possession of large funds for investment, 
it might be reasonable enough for him to pay off some por- 
tion of his debt ; but in order to parallel the conduct of the 
Government, he must be supposed to buy in his own bonds, 
and instead of tearing them up, to present them every half 
year to his own agent to receive dividends out of his own 
money, and to pay a haudsome percentage for this idle transfer 
of cash from himself to himself. 

Mr. Guapstonr’s Bill is designed to apply a more or less 
complete remedy to each of these three defects. No one can 
possibly quarrel with the intention of the Bill, but it must 
be confessed that it goes but a little way towards carrying 
out its purpose. The provisions with respect to the cancel- 
lation of stock are well enough. It is assumed, we suppose 
from sufficient data, that not more than a fourth of the whole 
assets in hand is ever likely to be drained off by a sudden 
run. Three-quarters, therefore, of the present stock is to be 
cancelled, and the same sum inscribed in a book by the 
Commissioners in order to regulate the amount of interest to 
be drawn from the Consolidated Fund. This leaves every- 
thing unchanged, except that the Bank will be mulcted of 
its commission on the cancelled stock. 

The other two changes introduced by the Bill are much 
less satisfactory. Instead of entirely prohibiting the use of 
the funds in the Commissioners’ hands for the irregular pur- 
pose of supporting the market, Mr. GLapsToNE proposes only 
to limit the amounts applicable to such speculations to the 
one-fourth of the securities which are not to be cancelled— 
that is to say, to about ten millions. To this extent the 
Commissioners may still operate as bears or bulls, according 
to the exigencies of the moment. Without presuming to be 
in their secrets, we should doubt much whether their specu- 
lations have, at any one time, been carried nearly to this 
extent ; and with 10,000,000/. to play with, they will pro- 
bably be just as free to influence the market and to squander 
their means as when they had four times as much nominally 
available for the purpose. The real effect of the Bill, as it 
now stands, is simply to give a Parliamentary sanction to an 
illegitimate and wasteful practice. The most important im- 
provemeut which could be introduced into the office of the 
National Debt Commissioners would be to permit them to 
invest their funds in securities which would make their 
banking business self-supporting. While Government 
Stock is the only investment allowed, a continuous 
loss is inevitable, except when some lucky gambling 
transaction on Change gives a momentary turn to the regular 
current. But it does happen that there are some legitimate 
modes of using public monies which would really make the 
Savings Banks business a profitable undertaking. Indian 
securities, for example, would at present afford a large 
margin beyond the interest payable by the Commissioners ; 
and whatever childish doubts may be suggested as to the 
safety of the investment, no one can say that it would be 
more hazardous or irregular than the present practice of 
dabbling in the Funds. Mr. Guiapstone takes a very small 
step in this direction by allowing a limited sum to be placed 
in the Guaranteed Stock of the East India Company, while 
he carefully excludes all other Indian securities. Another 
investment, somewhat less secure, must yet be regarded on 
other grounds as unexceptionable. ‘he Exchequer Loan 
Fund Commissioners have long been in the habit of advancing 
money for localand privateimprovements out of funds provided 
for the purpose. An advance out of public monies which may 
be properly made by one Board must be equally legitimate 
for another ; and Mr. GLapstoneE seems, from his speech on 
the second reading of the Bill, to have satisfied himself that the 
State, which for the general good undertakes to receive 
deposits from one class of the public and to make ad- 
vances to another, might with advantage place these 
two halves of its banking business in the hands of the 
same staff, and employ its deposits in making the advances 
which are now regulated by an independent Board. But 
even this obvious reform is only suffered to loom in the future ; 
and the present plan is, that one set of Commissioners shall 
borrow from the Savings Banks, with liberty to lend to 
another Board, who are to employ the proceeds in such ad- 
vances as the law permits to them, but denies to their 
brethren of the National Debt Commission. 
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ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 


Lea JOHN RUSSELL, not very long ago, when lectur- 
ing at Bristol, remarked that there was a great and a curious 
deficiency in the English literature of the present day, for there 
was no history of England to supersede the history and con- 
tinuations of Hume. Mr. Knight has tried since then to supply 
the want, with what success we do not now propose to inquire. 
But there is another work which is equally required, and which 
might, we think, be supplied more easily. We want a really 
good collection of short biographies of great Englishmen. We 
want a work that shall bring before us in a moderate compass 
an outline of the actions and fortunes of those persons who have 
most conduced to the greatness of the country, who have 
stamped on it or embodied in themselves its most characteristic 
features, and who seem to us, when we are acquainted with their 
history, most typical of all that we mean by English. Who 
these men are is a question of detail. Twenty names could be 
oo at once. As to the second twenty, there would be some 
esitation felt, and some reflection necessary. But if it were 
steadily kept in view that the object was not to describe the 
lives of men on account of their eminence in particular callings, 
but on account of their having made England what it is, a 
fair selection, such as should commend itself to impartial 
minds, is by no means impossible. Of the value of such 
a book, if properly executed, we cannot feel any doubt. 
As an element in the education of the young, it would do more 
than anything else could to foster all that is noble in national 
— and to discourage the petty conceit that thinks it may 
ook down on the unlearned past from the height of modern 
cramming. It would also give the personal and individual 
interest to English history which we must confess English 
history, in inferior hands, is rather apt to want. All biography is 
interesting, for the best method of studying man’s proper study 
is to see what man has been and can be at his best. But the 
biography of illustrious countrymen is ten times more interesting 
than any other biography. And a worthy biography of great 
Englishmen would not only interest all English people in the 
highest degree, but it would provide as good a remedy as any 
one thing could provide for a malady that is particularly charac- 
teristic of the time. As what is called education goes lower and 
lower, and the educated have less and less necessary connexion 
with those at the head of their own generation, there is a con- 
stant tendency to raise the idols of little cliques into the standard 
of action and thought. The best way to break these idols is to 
give their worshippers something better to admire ; and a reader 
penetrated with the spirit of all that has been greatest in the 
past of England is not in the humour to bow down too exclusively 
to the little golden calf of his set. 


Nor can we afford to forget the great England that is growing 
year by year far beyond the limits of English soil. In Canada, 
Africa, India, Australia, and in a hundred other lesser places, 
the millions who belong to us by birth, government, and speech, 
go on increasing. At present, they are very near us in iullng 
and thought ; but if they once begin to diverge, the difference may 
soon carry them faraway from us. Nothing tends so strongly to 
keep us all closely together as the community of our literature. 
In literature, nothing could exercise this influence so strongly 
as a good English biography. Histories are too long, constitu- 
tional essays too heavy, to affect deeply a large scattered and 
hardworking population. But biography is, next to fiction, the 
surest kind of writing to win the attention of all men. It would 
act indirectly, but it would act with certainty, on the future of 
the colonies. The most sacred and the most impressive of all 
books is a biography ; andas that record ofa lifeinfluencesthe heart 
of man, so, in a hive way, the record of the lives of those who 
have made England great by looking on the duties and opportuni- 
ties of life ina t spirit, would influence the practical conduct 
of those to whom the future of the colonies is entrusted. These colo- 
nies are in most instances exposed to a danger which is not the less 
real because it is not immediately pressing. They are liable to 
sink into the condition of isolated, petty, perhaps anarchical, 
democracies. From the miserable fate of the Spanish Republics 
we may hope they “ be kept by the superiority of the religion 
prevalent in them, and by their spirit of commercial activity. ut 
they want a preservative which is more earthly than religion and 
more noble than trade. They want eg shall fit them 
for approaching questions of Government. ey cannot find this 
better anywhere than in the lives of those who have governed the 
mother country, or made it worth governing. e may pro- 
bably soon discover that we have been a little too pedanticall 
accurate in the imitation of the British constitution whic 
we have imposed on our colonies. The precise arrangement 
of our governing body will perhaps not bear transplanting 
from an old to a new country. But the spirit in which the 
British constitution has been moulded, and the principles on 
which it is based, will bear transplanting, and our colonists will 
examine and understand them best when they are presented in 
the shape of biography. 

There are several reasons for thinking the present time a good 
one for writing the sort of biography thatis wanted. Sometimes 
we are told that the age is not creative, sometimes that it is 
transitional, sometimes that it is too conscions. There is a certain 
degree of truth in all these criticisms ; but if they all show that 
there is a want of simple energy in this generation, they also 


show that there is a great opening given to impartial reflection. 
We have at least learnt to be tolerably fair. e try to repre- 
sent the past as faithfully as we can. We do not scatter praise 
or abuse so freely, nor judge the dead so rigidly by the standard 
of the living, as used to be done. That, in order to criticise th. 
great men of the t, we must strive to throw ourselves into 
their position, has become an axiom. We are also less disturbed by 
differences than we used to be. Those who aim rather at thinking, 
by force ef imagination, as others have thought, than at having fixed 
and tenable beliefs of their own, are not inclined to separate them- 
selves very readily from their neighbours. At the same time, the 
great essentials of character, the great principles of action, are 
recognised as fully as they ever were. We do not at all rank 
one man with another, because we make allowances for the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of the weak. This is the true biographical 
temper—to be accustomed to judge with full allowance for cir- 
cumstances, but still to have such a fixed standard of admira- 
tion as shall permit admiration to be warm and hearty. Bio- 
graphy, also, is a thing within our compass, which is perhaps 
more than can be said of some other things. There is at least a 
pause in the production of original poetry, and whether history 
can be written scientifically is an open question. But there is 
an abundance of poetical feeling, and a sincere desire to 
understand all that in history is recognised as indisputable. 
The biographer must have poetical feeling, but he need not 
be a t; and he can deal with what is established as his- 
torical trath without going into the larger problems of historical 
method. 

If we were to say that what we want is an English Plutarch, 
we should express pretty nearly what we mean. Like Plutarch’s, 
the different lives must have a connecting thread. This he 
found in his theory of Providence and in the contrast between 
Greece and Rome. We should find it in the wish to portray 
what is most characteristic of our conte. Like Plutarch’s, the 
lives must also be tolerably short. Unless the book could be 
made a popular book, and therefore a cheap book, the whole 
object would be lost. Like Plutarch’s, also, the lives must be 
sufficiently full of anecdote to be entertaining, and yet have a 
certain gravity and proportion. The common fault of biogra- 
phies is that the most trifling incident of the hero’s life, the most 
petty detail of his ordinary manners, is stored up or invented or 
exaggerated until it gets to be treated as a matter of the greatest 
importance. Usually, also, biographies are absurdly long. If 
an innocent poet dies, his life is published in seven or eight 
volumes. ‘All his letters are set out—his diaries, his = twaddle, 
his small family jokes, down almost to his washing-bills, 
are given in eaxtenso. Then there comes what is called a 
literary interest about him. It is hotly contested whether his 

andmother’s name was Martha or Maria, whether he once 
lodged at No. 11 or No. 12 in a particular street, whether the 
Chloe of his first amatory efforts was Fanny or Sophy. With 
all this we have not the slightest sympathy. Perhaps there is a 
set of persons born with literary interests, and ~ may pro- 
fitably write this kind of biography for each other. ‘There is no 
harm in the pursuit, only it requires a peculiar taste. Every 
biographer has, it is true, to go through much detail and to ex- 

lore much heavy matter in order to ensure accuracy and do 
justice to his subject ; but when he has done, he has only to give 
such an account of the man he has chosen to describe as will 
enable the reader to understand what was the character that 
impressed the biographer with admiration. Fortunately, there 
is no want of onal eeodele. There are several very good bio- 

raphies that show how compatible conciseness is with effect. 

r.Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—which, among all the biographical 
works published in this generation, stands unrivalled—is a very 
small affair as compared with what it would have been if it had 
come from the hands of a regular biography-monger. 


It is obvious that a good collection of the lives of t 
Englishmen could not be written by one man. It can only be 
the product of the combined skill, industry, and enthusiasm of 
many men. It was possible for Plutarch to write a great number 
of biographies, because the standard of accuracy was so much 
lower when he wrote than it can be now. The labour of writin 
any one life would be very great, unless the task happen 
roy undertaken by a _— who had already made the person 
described the subject of special study. No one would like to 
do the work collate, and therefore it follows that several 
biographers must combine. The book would thus have parts of un- 
equal merit, and would be tinged with slight differences of opinion. 
But this would be far preferable to its parts being mere summaries 
of larger works, which must happen if one person undertook to 
execute the whole. So far from that being desirable, it would 
rarely be found that the same writer could execute more than 
one life satisfactorily. This in some measure makes the under- 
taking difficult, but it by no means makes it impossible. 
We think that the work is at this juncture very desirable in 
itself, and quite practicable—that competent writers could be 
found—that a selection of lives could be made that would be 
considered satisfactory—and that sufficient unity could be given 
to the whole design. We cannot go further; because to go 
further is the task of a publisher. e have nothing to do with 
his part of the business, All that we wish is to point out a 
want in English literature, and to show how we think it could 
be supplied. ; 
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LITERARY DIGNITY. 


‘PYWENTY-TWO years ago, Lord Macaulay observed, in the 

A Edinburgh Review, “there is a vile phrase of which bad 
historians are exceedingly fond, ‘the dignity of history ;’” and 
he proceeded, with his usual point and force, to show that, though 
historians should not etd Utlee, but confine themselves to 
what is important, events of great interest at the time when they 
occurred might be of less importance to future generations than 
small private transactions which might happen to illustrate the 
feelings and principles of the generation in which they occurred, 
though they might have attracted littlé attention and have been 
of trifling intrinsic moment. The particular circumstance which 
gave occasion to this remark was a comparison between the rela- 
tive value of Sir W. Temple’s despatches and the love-letters 
which, during a seven years’ courtship, passed between him 
and the lady who ultimately became his wife. The tide 
as for many years past run so very strongly in the opposite 
direction to that against which this protest was directed, that 
it may well be doubted whether, if Lord Macaulay’s atten- 
tion had been directed to the subject during the later years of 
his life, he would not have said something equally vigorous and 
pungent upon the passion which has seized upon many writers 
of converting historical literature into a sort of old curiosity shop, 
in which every sort of trifle is heaped up together without dis- 
tinction or classification. This is at present a far more common 
and a far _— evil than any undue formality or stateliness 
in historical composition, and it is mischievous to a very 
serious extent, not only in a literary and artistic, but also in a 
moral point of view. 

The two last numbers of the Cornhill Magazine contain the 
opening chapters of a series of papers upon Hogarth, which not 
only exemp ify this habit, but do so upon principle. ‘I am 
aware,” says the author, “ that high critical authorities have been 
inveighing lately against the employment of the costumiers, and 
brie a brace shopkeepers, and inventory takers in biography ; 
and writers are enjoined, under heavy penalties, to be all of them 
Plutarchs, and limn their characters in half a dozen broad, 
vigorous dashes... . . Presuming to run counter to the opinion 
of the high critical authorities, I would point out that the very 
best biographies that have ever been written—those of Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel avers (his — being eminently biographical), 
Lord Herbert of Cher ury and Jean Jacques Rousseau—are full 
of these little scraps and fragments of minute cross-hatching, 
chronicles of ‘seven livres three sols parisis,’ lamentable records 
of unpaid-for hose, histories of joyous carouses, anecdotes of 
men and women’s meannesses and generosities, and the like. 
On the other hand, how cold, pallid, unhuman is the half-dozen- 
line character, with all its broad, vigorous dashes.” Having laid 
down his principle, the writer proceeds to apply it, and gives page 
after page of description of the times in which Hogarth lived, 
crowded with what he describes as “ little photographs and chalk 
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that the excellence of such a book as Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
consists principally in the fact that Boswell had a very clear con- 
ception of the yreat outlines of the characters of Johnson and his 
companions, and that he is determined in his selection of details 
by the consideration that some do, and that others do not, illus- 
trate the important parts of the subject of which he writes. The 
practice of Courts of Justice gives a good illustration of this 
principle. No circumstance is too minute or vulgar to be of im- 
ortance in the investigations which take place there. Life, 
iberty, and property may turn upon the number of nails in an 
old boot or upon the water-mark in a sheet of paper, and yet, in 
every transaction whatever, there is a vast mass of detail which 
is altogether omitted as being collateral and immaterial to the 
question at issue. When, in total neglect of this principle, a great 
mass of immaterial detail is introduced into descriptive, and espe- 
cially into biographical literature, the harm which is done is not 
confined to waste of time and space, though that is not a trifling 
evil, but extends to more serious consequences. To examine these 
in detail would be an almost endless task; but a few of the most 
important may be shortly referred to. In the first place, super- 
fluous detail defeats the very object for which it is employed ; for, 
instead of making us better acquainted with the period described, 
it gives a thoroughly false impression of it, and almost ee 
exaggerates ‘the degree in which it differs from the age with whic. 
we are familiar. The theory upon which the practice of minute de- 
scription proceeds is, that a vivid conception of a man ora period 
must of necessity be a true one. Paint Frederic the Great, or 
Robespierre, or Danton, inasufficiently vividmanner,and noone will 
have the heart to question the likeness. Give us a novel written in 
the idiom of the Spectator, and filled with incidents for every one 
of which precedents can be found in the pamphlets and news- 
papers of the reign of Queen Anne, and no reader will doubt 
that he knows exactly what the life of the eighteenth century was 
like. The fallacy is so obvious that it is detected as soon as it 
is stated. What such books as Mr. Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
or Esmond, really prove is, that men of genius have been able to 
represent to themselves the periods to which those works refer 
under certain aspects ; but that those aspects are true is quite 
another proposition. Mr. Carlyle’s picture of Danton, for 
example, is very complete, but this does not prove that it is like 
the original. It only proves that Mr. Carlyle has avery powerful 
imagination. It should be observed that the probability of error 
in these cases is directly proportioned to the extent to which the 
required effect is produced by the use of small details, for though 
a minute detail frequently raises a very vivid picture in the 
imagination, it is always susceptible in reality of many interpre- 
tations. Mr. Carlyle, for instance, harps so constantly on the 
fact that Robespierre’s complexion was “ sea-green” (verddtre), 
that his whole theory of the man is sensibly modified by the 
circumstance. In the first place, the evidence that the fact was 
so can hardly be very satisfactory. It may be that the person 
who so described him saw him when he was standing in a parti- 


studies of drapery, furniture, accessories of costume and snuff: | cular light, or when he happened to be bilious, or when he was 
box, cocked-hat and silver-buckle detail.” Allthese sketches and | bilious himself; and if any of these suppositions is true, the 


studies are characteristically coupled with little pieces of fami- | 


liarity addressed by the author to the reader—as, for example, 
You do not expect me to tell you who nursed little chubby-baby 
Hogarth, whether he took to his pap kindly, and at what age he 
first evinced an affection for sweet stuff... . . And I am yet in 
the year 1697, and in the Old Bailey (where Hogartli’s father 
kept a school), with achild in my arms. Were this an honest, 
plain-sailing biography now, what would be easier for me than 
to skip the first twelve or thirteen years of the boy’s life, assume 
that he got satisfactorily through his teething, thrush, measles, 
and chicken-pox perils, and launch him comfortably, a chubby 
lad,” &e. &e. 

As the papers on Hogarth are by no means bad of their kind, 
and display a good deal of really industrions and careful research, 
they may be taken as a rather favourable specimen of the sort of 
biographies which we are likely to get if the principle opposed to 
the theory of the dignity of history is definitively accepted as that 
upon which biography ought to be written. We think that the 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine misunderstands the principle 
upon which the value of biographical details depends; and we 
further think that the general adoption of the practice of which 
his style furnishes an example would be most disastrous to the 
interests of literature. No one, of course, would wish to deny 
that minute details frequently throw a stronger light upon 
the times to which they belong than important transactions 
of a commonplace kind; but it must also be admitted that 
some details are unimportant. For example, few of the 
despatches of Marlborough or William III. can refer to a 
question less interesting than the problem whether or not 
“chubby-baby Hogarth” (and, by the way, there is no evidence 
that he was chubby) had the measles. What, then, is the prin- 
ciple by which we are to determine whether a given circum- 
stance belongs to the important or the unimportant class? We 
would suggest that those details only are important which tend 
to bring out and throw light upon the leading features of the 
character or time under consideration. For example, Dr. John- 
son’s nervous trick of touching the posts as he walked home at 
night strongly illustrates the vein of superstition which ran 
through his character. But the fact that he bought a coat of a par- 
ticular colour from a particular tailor at a particular price would 
probably illustrate nothing at all; and we think it be found 
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theory falls to the ground. Even, however, if Robesp:erre was 
“sea-green,” it does not follow that his whole character was 
either affected or expressed by that circumstance. The whole 
subject of temperament is most obscure. Neither its mental 
results nor its physical manifestations are well understood, and 
it is probably safer to rest in the general conclusion that Robes- 
pierre was a great rascal than to try to obtain a clear pictorial 
notion showing what particular kind of rascal he was. 


There is one particular way in which the accumulation of 
details falsifies history which is peculiarly important in reference 
to the papers which have suggested these observations. Their 
author observes, of the period in which Hogarth lived, that it 
was “a curious quaint time.” This is the impression universally 
produced about all times by over-study of details, and it is a 
very false and injurious one, for it conceals or slurs over the 
essential resemblances which exist between all ages, and leads us 
to think slightly and superficially of past times, as if the people 
who lived in them were mere characters in a play or novel, 
and not men and women like ourselves. There is nothing more 
quaint, in reality, in a square-cut coat, a cocked-hat, and shoes 
with buckles in them, than in the French hats, frock-coats, and 
shooting-boots which we see at present; and a hundred years hence 
the one will probably seem as quaint as the other. The uniform 
worn by the foot guards seven or eight years ago, with its white 
lace epaulets and cut-away coat, was as quaint as anything could 
possibly be, yet no one thought it so whilst it was familiar to the 
eye. The hoops of the last peng | are supposed to throw more 
light on the English of that day than cart-loads of despatches, 
but can any one profess in our own day to learn more from 
crinoline than from the Times? The truth is, that we must be con- 
tented to be ignorant, not only about past times, but about our 
neighbours and even about ourselves ; and though, if we choose, 
we can paint lively and clever caricatures of either the one or 
the other, they only cheat us with the appearance of knowled 
when they attempt to overstep certain very narrow limits. We 
know that the Devolation happened in 1688, that there were 
great wars with the French during the next quarter of a century, 
and that many books of various degrees of merit which still 
remain were written during the same period; but it is utter! 
hopeless to attempt to know for certain what manner of men an 
women they were who did these things. They did not know 
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themselves, and we shall never find it out from odds and ends 
about their manners and customs—the fashion of this world 
passeth away. 

Independently of the deceitfulness of details, their profuse 
employment has a strong tendency to deprive literature, and 
especially historical literature, of some of its principal advantages. 
It is quite as possible to treat the dead and past times with 
disrespect as to act in the same manner towards the living. One 
of the great and principal uses of literature is to elevate our 
habitual tone of thought and feeling—to carry us out of what is 
temporary and accidental into what is permanent and essential. 
That a man was good or bad—that he was a great poet, a great 
statesman, or a great soldier—that he added to the common 
stock of knowledge, or that he committed crimes against his 
country and race—these are the matters which it is the business 
of literature to record. They may be recorded either by small 
things or by great ones. A man may display his character by 
the way in which he treats his dog as well as by the way in 
which he commands an army; but it is a proceeding as poor as 
it is unfortunately common to neglect the true object of history, 
and to degrade it into a mere vehicle for that sort of petty gossip 
in which vulgar and frivolous minds delight. People who enjoy 
the minutie which are so diligently collected in the present day 
for the purpose of “ illustrating” past times, are, as a general 
rule, anxious principally to be saved the trouble of anything 
like real or serious thought. They have a curiosity to know 
how the petty matters which they care for in the present 
day were managed in past times, and their curiosity is little 
more commendable than it would be if it were applied to con- 
temporary events. Nothing is more detestably vulgar than the 
anxiety which a certain class of people show to know the details 
of the daily life of celebrated living men. If a man is unfor- 
tunate enough, for example, to be an author of any sort of note, 
he is constantly beset by visitors who want to know whether he 
has the same number of arms and legs as his neighbours, whether 
he gets up earlier or sits up later than usual, where his wife gets 
her clothes, and whether his children have had the measles. Of 
course when a man has been dead for more than a century, this 
kind of curiosity does not inflict the personal pain which it does 
when it is applied to the living, but its essential character is 
much the same. It is infected bs that very description of vul- 
garity which it ought to be one of the principal objects of literature 
to repress. 

A curious a of the truth of this view of the character of 
the details which are $0 much used in the present day is to be 
found in the style with which they are almost always associated. 
They are never stated in the calm and serious manner which is 
appropriate in the description of really important matter. The 
are always introduced with all sorts of smirking apologies, whic’ 
show that the writer knows that he is taking a liberty, and tries 
to carry it off by extra heartiness and cheeriness of manner. 
What else can be the meaning of such addresses by an author 
to his readers as these }—‘‘ There, I land you at Temple Bar, on 
whose gory spikes are the heads of the last conspirators against 
William the Dutchman’s life..... We will not linger at 
Temple Bar now. Little boy Hogarth, years hence, will take us 
backwards and forwards through it hundreds of times. The 
three last years of century seventeen glide away from me. 
Plumed hats, ye are henceforth to be cocked. Swords, ye shall 
be worn diagonally,” &c. &c. All this is in the nature of a bait. 
It is a way of saying to the reader, ‘“ You and I understand each 
other. I am aware you do not —, care to know about the sub- 
= on which I am writing, so I will try to gild the pill by calling 

illiam IIT. William the Dutchman; by translating the prosaic 
‘seventeenth century’ into the picturesque ‘century seventeen ;’ 
and by taking every opportunity of addressing you in the first 

erson singular.” This is such a very poor compliment to the 
intelligence of the reader, and—to our apprehension at least—so 
irreconcileable with the dignity of the writer, that it is matter of 
surprise how men of learning and self-respect can think it either 
decent or prudent to condescend to such artifices. 


THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


iy is hardly possible for persons engaged in politics to attach 
too much importance to the attainment of clear ideas as to 
the character of the present ruler of France. Other absolute 
Sovereigns have Ministers more absolute than themselves. He 
has not even an adviser in whom he reposes confidence. The 
Foulds and the Billaults, the Walewskis and the Thouvenels of 
the hour, are mere clerks, who originate nothing, and who only 
affect the policy of the French Government by carrying out the 
instructions which they receive with more or less zeal and good 
faith. But to attain these clear ideas is no less difficult than 
important. A foreigner finds it very easy to arrive at tolerably 
just conélusions with regard to most of our public men, if he 
only avoids cligues and mixes in well-iafemed society. This is 
not so in France. The class which corresponds to the few thou- 
sands amongst ourselves whose impressions, propagated through 
the press, through the debates of Parliament, tnd thgiagh con- 
versation, give the tone to public opinion, is composed of men who 
have been vanquished and set aside ; and it is 80 bitterly hostile to 
the Emperor that it is quite impossible to give the same weight to 
its views on this subject as it would be right to do on matters 
where passion was less concerned. The praises of the official 


world are, from obvious reasons, quite undependable, and the per- 
sons who knew Louis Napoleon in this country before any 
political sympathies or antipathies were aroused by his name, 
appear, so far as we have had an opportunity of judsing, never 
to have taken him au sérieux. +The views of these various 
classes, however, checked by each other and by the study of 
his works, are the only means which we have of arriving 
at the conclusions which we are about to state. This being under- 
stood, we purpose to sum up very briefly what we have come to 
think about him. 

Louis Napoleon, then, is neither so bad nor so able as is cur- 
rently supposed. “‘ It is his fate,” said one who knew him well, “to 
be always misconceived. People used to think him a cretin, and 
now they think him a god.” As we turn over page after page 
of his writings, we are compelled to admit that he has ideas 
and aspirations which are, to a certain extent, reflected in his 

licy. True, the ideas are often wrong-headed, while the policy 
is dyed deeply with self-interest and a low kind of expediency 
but he is not a vulgar tyrant of the old-world type. With reg: 
to his intellect, the mot d’énigme was hit on by a statesman who 
served him before the coup d'état, who, speaking lately of the 
sudden turns of his policy, observed, “ Il ne sait pas la différence 
entre réver et penser.” He carries out his projects with great 
prudence and coolness; but he devises them in the spirit of an 
enthusiast. Hence arise strange contradictions. The fire and 
the water meet, and the whole vanishes in vapour. It was thus 
that his dream of Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic melted 
away in front of that grim Quadrilateral. It was thus that his 
design of raising Hungary in rebellion, and avenging on Austria 
the wrongs which she had inflicted on his uncle, disappeared 
before the shadow of a coming Coalition. Louis Napoleon is a 
sufficiently acute man to have foreseen both the difficulties of the 
Lombardo-Venetian campaign and the possible complications 
which might have resulted from an insurrection on the Danube; 
but his imagination was powerfully affected by the picture which 
it called up, and reason was silent till he was face to face with 
possible disaster. 

No one has ever called him bloodthirsty. He does not even 
appear to be vindictive. The expressions which he makes use o 
in his works with regard to his enemies are not particularly 
strong. He has — shown marked civility to those who were 
kind to him in his exile. Even amongst people who habitually 
spoke of him as fourbe and coguin, we have always heard him 
described as a man who would rather do anybody a good turn 
than a bad one. He appears to have been really affected by 
the carnage of Solferino, as well as awed by the tremendous 
magnitude of the conflict. It is impossible not to sympathize 
more with him than with the legitimate and hereditary oppressors 
of mankind—with the Hapsburgs or the Bourbons. 

Amidst a whole nation of talkers, Louis Napoleon is silent. 
Conscious of his inability to cope in argument with many even 
of those about him, he listens quietly to what they have to 
say, and follows in the end his own intuitive decision. This 

ower of holding his tongue has done him very good service. It 
etl the impression of his stupidity, which threw his adver- 
saries off their guard ; and, now that his reputation for ability is 
gained, he seems to the vulyar— 

A statesman of consummate mind 
Solving an ancient problem— 

at times when it is no disparagement to his merits to say that 
he only “ fait le mouton qui réve.” 

Again, he has that first and most yoy requisite for 
success—he has convictions. He entered France after his long 
exile, not only with a keen eye to his own interest, but with a 
eS udget of opinions on every subject. The ideas 


of 
Doctoren, Magister, Schreiber, und Pfaffen, 


amongst whom he found himself, were a thousand times more 
sane, but, then they were not held with the same undoubting 
firmness of belief. What gives Mr. Bright the power which he 
has in our own House of Commons? Is he really so much su- 
erior in intellect to the men who sneer in silence at his fervi 
alf-truths? We venture to think not; but then, in the midst 
a sceptical generation which is but too apt to believe that “there 
is nothing new, and there is nothing true, and it don’t signify,” 
he clings to his narrow creed with a zeal worthy of the cata- 
combs. Open the published writings of Louis Napoleon, and lay 
them side by side with those of any one of the personages who 
were conspicuous when the Revolution of 1848 burst upon 
Europe. Is this the political philosopher who was to eclipse 
De Tocqueville? Is this the declaimer who was to silence 
Montalembert? Is this the statesman before whom the wisdom 
of Guizot was to be turned into foolishness ? 

There is one fact which many of the critics of the French 
Emperor either do not know or do not sufficiently keep in mind. 
He very rarel oe Be himself with details, but, after sketching 
the broad outlines of a plan, leaves all the execution to subor- 
dinates. Now, it very often happens that these subordinates 
have views diametrically opposed to those of their master; and 
although they dare not openly show their dissent, it is far from 
difficult, by a little skilful application of the art ‘ how not to do 
it,” to contrive to get their own way intheend. Hence Napoleon 
IIT. seems not unfrequently to be playing a double part, while his 
conduct is only in so far blameable that he does not look with 
adequate care into the proceedings of his servants. He is by no 
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a have had their origin in his hours of listlessness. It 
would be easy to quote instances of the way in which this 
despotic ruler is sometimes thwarted by his Ministers, who, 
- giving the utmost extension to the maxim, “ surtout point de 
zele,” and by executing the letter rather than the spirit of his 
orders, put him from time to time in an absurd position. 

It is impossible not to recognise in him a sufficiently common 
type—that, namely, of the man who has spent his best years 
amidst the dissipation of great cities, and who has arrived at the 
turning point of life full of cynical contempt for mankind, tem- 
pered only by a good-natured conviction that “the wretches are 
as good as it is their nature to be, and that he is not much 
better himself.” He showers decorations and money upon all 
sides with a faith in human baseness that is ver oe. To 
some one who remonstrated with him upon attaching a salary to 
the dignity of senator, he said, smiling, “ Ah, trust me, I know 
my countrymen.” 

Numerous anecdotes which are current in Paris would seem 
to indicate that he understands as well as any one else the 
character of the people by whom he is surrounded. It is said, 
for instance, that one of his most honest advisers, on taking leave 
of him, after attempting to dissuade him from some unwise act, 
ventured to say, ‘ Adieu, sire, vous serez vendu par Fould, jugé 
par Troplong, et pendu par Magnan.” 

We constantly hear people remark, when the possibility 
of a war with England is discussed, “Oh, Louis Napoleon 
will never go to war with us—it is not his interest to do 
so.” Such reasoners do not attach nearly enough importance 
to the chimerical element in his character. A man who has 
so strong a belief in destiny, and is so superstitious, is not 
to be depended upon for a moment. We cannot persuade 
ourselves that he has a deep and settled purpose of altacking 
this country, though for that opinion we could quote the very 
highest authority. ‘‘ Be sure,” said to us the man whom we should 
be disposed to call the first of living French prose writers, “be sure, 
that sooner or Jater he means to try to avenge Waterloo ;” and 
another person hardly less remarkable, deeply hostile to the 
Imperial Government and very friendly to this country, remarked, 
speaking of the chance of an invasion, “ It would be a great risk, 
but if I were he, I would make the attempt.” 

What we believe his objects to be, we hope to point out next 
week. For the present, we will only say that what strikes us as 
so very alarming is, that he brings to the execution of his 
plans a total indifference to means. A more profoundly un- 
pay man does not exist. It is wonderful how much 
can be done, even in private life, by one who, possessed of suffi- 
cient discretion to avoid the snares of the law and the pit-falls 
of public opinion, gets rid, at the commencement of his career, 
of that expensive luxury—a conscience. Place such a man in 
high place in revolutionary times, and he will play on the world’s 

eat theatre the same part which is so often enacted success- 

ully on a humbler stage. 


THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


) i. LLEL with the rise of a compact and pretentious, if not 
formidable, organization for the purpose of separating 
Church and State, must be noticed the equally distinct appearance 
of a political power pledged intelligibly to maintain their alliance 
—of which power the tangible evidence is the Report of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s Committee on Church Rates. That Report 
commends itself to general approval because, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is sure to offend Sietivens on both sides. That it is of the 
nature of a compromise is precisely that feature which will most 
recommend it to prudent people. The question itself is a most 
irritating one, and it has been prosecuted in precisely that spirit 
which was most certain to extort recrimination and retaliation; and 
Churchmen are now about as angry and vehement for Church- 
rates as the political Dissenters are — them. The Report 
contains a very simple proposition, and urges an easy potine: 
that any person objecting to pay Church-rates should be relieved 
from the burthen simply on making the request, but that he 
should, in return, relinquish all concern or share in the Church 
Vestry. We hold this, or an equivalent suggestion, to be a crucial 
test. It will fairly meet the case of all those—and we believe 
that they are many—of the Dissenters who have sincere and 
conscientious Pacem The only class whom it will annoy are 
the Dissenters on the high (or low) fiscal ground—those who wish 
to dissent as far as their pockets are concerned, but who would 
be conformists for the pleasure of sitting in Vestry, and dictating 
as Dissenters to Churchmen on Church affairs. This claim 
(and it is now the watchword of the Liberation Society) on the 
part of a section of Dissenters to be at once both Churchmen 
and Dissenters—to have the privileges of either side and the 

cuniary responsibilities of neither—has provoked Churchmen 
into a very fair imitation of their opponents’ bitterness; and 
the result is that a Church cause asserts itself as an interest 
in the State and Parliament. Now, there is a sense in 
which many who look with indifference on the theological 
character of the Church of England, and who would be well 
content to lét the controversial fight of creeds proceed as it 
might, would nevertheless regard the success of Liberation 


Societies as a matter of very serious social consequence. 
English society is by no means fitted for this calm and 
serene indifference to religious distinctions. Were the Church 
of England stripped of its temporal supremacy, we should 
not arrive at the reign of a sublime neutrality. hen we are 
asked to liberate religion from State control, what is really in- 
tended is too often to substitute the acrid political religionism 
of Town Councils and Vestries for that of the rector and church- 
wardens. ‘The present aspect of the various measures pro- 
posed for the reconstitution of endowed schools, as well as the 
existing phase of the Church-rate question, will illustrate our 
meaning. It is proposed, in various forms, not to deprive the 
endowed schools of all distinctive religious teaching, but to insi- 
nuate Dissenters into the trusteeships held by Churchmen. Yeta 
Dissenter is not a negation of religion—he is a positive, active, 
proselyting agent, with principles to uphold and to enforce, much 
more influential and more aggressive than the languid decorous 
conformity of nine church trustees out of ten. The result would 
be, not that the endowed schools would be less theological semi- 
naries than they are at present, but that they would be more 
aggressive and more sectariau. The question then is, would the 
endowed schools be better social and educational instru-nents 
than they are at present? We have fortunately some evidences 
of what ‘‘ Liberation” trustees are, which enable us to pronounce 
that they are the sort of men who make up the modern Town 
Councils, who rule in Marylebone Vestries, who. represent and 
are represented by the penny local newspapers. ‘They are the 
men who return members for the Tower Hamlets, who hold 
grievance-meetiugs about the parson’s surplice, who are members 
of Temperance societies, and who agitate against Sunday bands 
and Sabbath desecration. What is wanted in the case of endowed 
schools is to install in those institutions the sour, active puri- 
tanism which Dissent too often becomes in the middle-class 
population of towns. Now, if the exclusive rule of Church 
trustees is as the tyranny of Solomon, the tyranny of middle- 
class religionism is as,that of Rehoboam. hen the Church is 
deposed, * Liberation” Dissent will be installed; and the ques- 
tion is whether general social interests will be advanced by the 
change of dynasty. 

Weare not raising the question of the existence of alarge body 
of Dissenters who are not opposed to theChurch of England. Lord 
Brougham has recently expressed his belief in the existence and 
the numerical strength of such a party, and perhaps he is right 
as tothe fact. This is the old and respectable religion of historical 
“ Nonconformity.” Its earnestness and its religious spirit are part 
of our national history, and wherever it exists it is both respected 
and respectable. But this body, though it may not now be active 
in its opposition to the Church, will hardly resist being dragged 
in after its more active and determined leaders. What the 
Liberation Society, we fancy, would in their inmost heart prefer 
would be not the abandonment of a national profession of religion, 
but the profession of their religion. The tithes will not, we 
apprehend, be secularized, as far as they are concerned, when 
the time comes to divide the spoil; the churches will not be 
turned into schools, and museums, and vestry halls; but the 
Church of England, as one sect (though as little as possible), 
and the Independents and Baptists as well as other sects (but as 
much as possible), are to hold joint-possession of what Coleridge 
used to call the national clerisy—are to retain the churches in 
common use. The parish church and parish school are to be for 
the common supply of the religious and educational uses of the 

ople. Now, under these circumstances, who will manage the 
religion and the education? Precisely that class which from the 
narrowness of its traditions, its cramped education, and its innate 
bigotry, has shown itself least fitted for the work. It will be 
the spirit of the Tower Hamlets, Victoria Theatre, and the 
Morning Advertiser, instead of that of the Church of England. 

It is often said by fervid religionists that the Church of Eng- 
land would flourish better in an independent position; and ina 
sense this may be true. But we are arguing the question not 
on religious, but on social grounds. It is undeniable that, for 
public purposes, there must be a public __ of religion ; 
and, as things are, the Church of England is the widest, fairest, 
best educated, and most elastic form of that eee First, 
by depriving it of its endowments we should lower the status of 
the clergy ; and this would be a great nationa! misfortune. No 
doubt an unendowed clergy is more active, more pushing, more 
caste-like, than a large political and social element mixed up 
with and entering into every stage of public and private life. 
But what we dwell on is, not the interests of Churchmen as such, 
but the gencral social advantages of the community. For a 
series of years a succession of measures has been enacted, which 
not only admit Dissenters to the fullest equality of religious pro- 
fession—an equality to which, on religious grounds, we acknow- 
ledge their right—but, more than this, to an equality of political 
recognition as Dissenters. The tendency is not to disestablish 
the Church alone, but to establish Dissent. The ulterior object 
of the Dissenters, embodied in the Cemetery Act legislation, 
further pushed on by the Endowed Schools Bills, aiming at 
another advancement in Mr. Duncombe’s motion of last year for 
vesting the freehold of the Church in the parish for general 
religious uses, and taking shape and substance in the Church- 
rates Abolition Bill, is plain enough. It is abundantly apparent 
from their condemnation of the Duke of Marlborough’s compro- 
mise, and from their repugnance to accept the similar Bin 
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brought in by Mr. Hubbard, which entirely disposes of the 
religious grievance by offering to any and every Dissenter to be 
released from Church-rates, on simply pleading the conscientious 
objection to the money-payment involved in conforming to some 
other worship. The measure also redresses the social grievance 
of districts being liable to pay rates to the mother church— 
this point being likewise noticed in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Report. The present attitude of the “ political” Dissenters 
towards the Church-rate question shows that they want not only 
to relieve themselves from a religious tax, but to disable the 
Church from doing the national work. Their aim is to incapaci- 
tate a rival. 


Recent events seem to show that not only the Church and the 
clergy, but the nation at large, is awaking to the real meaning of 
the “‘ Liberation” aggression. It is most remarkable that, even 
in the House of Commons, the majority against Church-rates is 
very largely falling off. The extraordinary and unprecedented 
array of petitions against the Church-rate abolition measure is 
a very significant fact. It is not a national protest in favour of 
a doctrine, but of the Establishment. It is a strong recognition 
that, for national purposes, the thing we have is worth preserving. 
It is at last felt that the question is not a religious—or not only a 
religious—but also a heer one. TheChurchhithertohas not shown 
its real strength by appealing to the right motives. Church-rates 
will be but faintly supported on the ground that their abolition is 
sacrilegious. The owners of property can hardly be expected to 
Jook with much disfavour on a remission of a tax which will only 
go to swell their rent-rolls. And we may admit that it is a theo- 
retical grievance for a man to pay the rates for the support of a re- 
ligion which he dislikes. But all these are narrow or partial views 
of the question. Church-rates ought to be defended on the simple 
ground that their abolition is a vast step towards disestablishing 
the Church as it is. When the disestablishment grows nearer, 
the Church will cease to be recruited from the ranks of intelli- 
gence and education ; and a starved, an ignorant, and a weakened 
Church is a great national misfortune. It is quite possible that, 
in the eyes of serene philosophy, a formal, old-fashioned, unpro- 
gressive Church is either cold or unsuited to the spirit of the 
age. But England is not philosophic, nor likely to become so. 
It is possible that the clerical mind is slightly pedantic, and 
occasionally guilty of priggishness; but St. George’s inthe 
East is avery exceptional case, and, in the interests even of 
light literature, the clergy, as they are, are not a contemptible 
or useless class in the general civilization of the country. 
Clergy, or a clerical class, there will be, under any system, 
with immense opportunities of entering into, and colouring and 
influencing, our whole family and domestic and political life. 
On the whole, we do not see our way to a change for the 
better; and the recent appointments of the Government, especi- 
ally the unfortunately abortive one of Dr. Vaughan, seem 
to show that it is at last thought best to make the Church of 
England and its stations of influence worth the ambition of 
literature and education. We confess that it would be scarcely 
worth the trouble of a fight to urge claims to the status 
of an Establishment on behalf of a clergy whose bishops 
had no Greek, and whose deans and rectors were of the Close 
and Curling type—Mr. Curling, who recently raved at a public 
meeting convened in a church at Southwark to “‘ sympathise with 
the members of St. George’s in the East.” But whatever people 
may think of chants and copes, we are not going to F ner them 
down to put Little Bethel in their stead. A Tower Hamletized 
Church would be something more serious and more lasting 
than even Mr. Bryan King’s unwise experiments in chasubles. 
And we are glad to observe the growth, large as rapid, of a 
feeling that the Establishment is seriously menaced by an interest 
to which we are not disposed to give influence in a wider sphere 
than it already holds. We have not the slightest objection to 
Bethesda and Dr. Watts’ Hymns for those who like them, but 
we have the strongest dread of those who are the representatives 
of Ebenezer being the dominant representatives, and the sole 
teachers of us, our wives and children. 

We have spoken particularly of the proposed legislation with 
regard to Endowed Schools, because it is likely to be overlooked 
in the greater prominence given to the Church-rate question. 
What is offered in Mr. Dillwyn’s and Mr. Massey’s Bill is 
precisely what we have yer en wr Not a are the schools 
to be no longer Church of England Schools, but the religious 
teaching in them is to be determined by the majority of the 
trustees; and, knowing as we do from what classes the Town 
Councils and Vestries are recruited, we can anticipate the sort 
of religion of the trustees of the future. What, therefore, 
the Liberation Society mean by their plan, which they openl 
avow, of “ taking away all the on now held by the Chure 
of England and Ireland and the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, and applying it to secular uses,” may be understood, 
in practice, as applying it to Dissenting and mere sectarian 
uses. We hardly think that the alternative Bills, either of Lord 
Cranworth or Sir Hugh Cairns—with those curious experiments in 
legislation, the absurd “‘ Conscience Clauses” — will be other than 
steps to Dissenting supremacy ; and the danger of this sort of 
attack on the principle of the Establishment is greater, because 
less open, than is the measure which has Mr. Dillwyn’s pa- 
tronage. But of all assaults on the Church, the most noticeable 
for its plain-spoken impudence is Mr. Locke King’s Bill for 


“Further Securing the Liberty of Religious Worship,” also backed 


by the name of the Conservative member for Liverpool. In a 
single clause this ridiculous measure authorizes ‘any minister 
of the Church of England to celebrate Divine Service in any 
house or premises, any law, canon, or usage notwithstanding” — 
or, in other words, to turn the Church into a vast conventicle of 
preachers unattached, and to annihilate it as a system of order 
and discipline. So, too, Lord Ebury’s ill-timed attempts to 
tinker the Prayer Book, which we learn have been met by the 
protest of some 10,000 of the clergy. bear the unmistakeable 
impress of sectarian influence. e allude to these several 
schemes, because their multiplicity of form, combined with their 
unity of aim, shows that, as an Establishment, with which aspect 
we are alone now concerned, the Church really is in danger—a 
danger to which all friends of true religious liberty, who are 
opposed to the domination of the conventicle as well as of the Pope, 
will do well to be awake. 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


it has often occurred,to us that the rule of all model house- 
holds as regards their female servants, steacily and strictly 
prohibiting all male visitors, is an injudicious one. “ No followers 
allowed” is an accredited formula in domestic economics. This 
maxim is always impressed on young housekeepers, strengthened 
by the sense and matured experience of veteran mothers and 
mothers-in-law. Occasionaliy, it is not without certain misgivings 
that a bride imposes this law on her establishment. It cecurs to 
her that, if followers had been as strictly prohibited in the drawing- 
room as she now proposes to prohibit them in the kitchen, she 
would never have had a household to preside over. But the 
ne of all ages is against these weak suggestions, which 
only present themselves to the very newly marricd mistress; 
and “no followers allowed” very speedily becomes her rule as it 
was that of the elder British matrons. e expel nature by th’s 
stern prohibition ; but nature reasserts herself sometimes, as in 
an extraordinary case, reported in the newspapers of Tuesday, 
when Mr. Mayd, the barrister, was the victim of our household 
laws. Some housekeepers there are of a more philosophic turn 
of mind, who have looked more deeply into natural ,hilosophy, 
and who hold it to be indispensable to the natural and moral 
order of things in the kitchen that every Jill should have her 
Jack. They accordingly require, as a condition precedent of 
the hiring of the housemaid, that she should be furnished with an 
acknowledged “young man.” We believe this to be the more 
sensible course. It saves money and time. The fair spinsters of 
the kitchen are, under this view, debarred from the right which 
they would otherwise exercise of carrying letters of marque and 
reprisal against the whole male sex. A servant with a young 
man is cheaper than one who has the whole police force, all the 
postmen, and all the tradesmen’s boys to exercise her dangerous, 
and to the master, her expensive fascinations upon. It is cheaper 
to expend your tea and toast, your fragments of cold meat, and 
the odds and ends of the household, upon a single accepted suitor 
than upon the contingencies which generally attend a lingering 
housemaid’s selection. Assertiounius est exclusio alterius. One 
swain excludes twenty swains; and the sensible rule would be 
that all servants should have neither less nor more than the 
regulation allowance of one young man. He ought to be 
recognised, like the Italian cicisbeo, as a regular part of the 
household. We would willingly compound for the lawful per 
centage. The article should & admitted into the kitchen at a 
fixed duty, and as in the parallel case of public revenue, much 
smuggling would be obviated by making the tariff as low as 
possible. 

What comes of the other and more usual practice of “no 
followers allowed,” poor Mr. Mayd’s unhappy experience will 
illustrate. His female servants, Mary and Susan, were driven 
to desperate straits in consequence of the prohibitory law. To 
be sure, some allowance must be made for the difficulties of 
lawful courtship which are imposed upon female servants. We 
can only judge theoretically of these difficulties ; but the wonder 
is, how rapid and how mysterious must be the process of love- 
making under the ordinary routine of a London houschold. As 
sure as fate, your housemaid, if ever you have one who suits, is 
always on the point of leaving to be married to the butcher's 
porter or to the baker’s young man. What a romance of love, 
what hasty expressions of the tender passion, what volumes of 
a must have been condensed into those bricf—and sweeter 

ecause so brief—love-passages on the arca-steps. In higher 
classes, we know that wooing is a long and tedious process. It 
requires infinite management, the most delicate tact, great heart- 
searchings, and not a little plotting and prompting and hints 
from more hardened experience to bring Stephen and Chloe to 
a mutual understanding. But in the kitchen these things are 
done differently, and perhaps with as much of real, if more 
rapid, romance. There must be a whole system of telegraphic 
communication in kitchen use. The language of nods and bobs 
and wreathed smiles—the dactyloepie, as a Frenchman once 
called it—must be better understood in the servants’ hall than 
in - drawing-room, or our servants would never get married 
at all. 

What we mean to ey is, that the Follower should be a re- 
cognised Institution. In default of this, such cases must occur 
as Mr. Mayd’s mishap. His two poor serving maids were, 
according to their own account, driven to despair. Last autumn 
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—for the poor girls, pining in that sweet despair of which the 
poets sing, anticipated the privilege which the present leap year 
confers upon the sex—this Mr. Mayd’s two female servants, 
left in charge of his mansion, so far forgot the proprieties, that 
they invited into their bower the two first promising men who 
happened (with other than love thoughts, as the sequel showed) 
to be peering into the kitchen windows. The bait was a cup 
of the beverage that cheers but not inebriates—the hint was 
that a warmer reception awaited them. The selection was not 
altogether fortunate; but who can judge by appearances ? 
Probably when our young gentlemen surrender their hearts to 
the first enchantress in gauzy habiliments they may happen to 
meet in May Fair, their adventure may be as unlucky as 
that of Mr. Mayd’s desolate maidens. Their choice fell upon 
one Silly George—so called, we suppose, by the grim wit of 
those who had experience of his especial skilfulness in his yoca- 
tion—a veteran practitioner in the art of Autolychus, and a 
married gentleman of the name of Beho. In the eyes of Silly 
George and Mr. Beho, the charms of the housemaid Mary, and 
Susan the cook, were great, but the charms of Mr. Mayd’s silver 
spoons and forks were greater. In thts, too, we recognise but 
the same sad law of morals which too often prevails in what are 
called the higher circles. How often—for our reflections natu- 
rally fail into a moralizing strain—do we make love to the 
charms of consols and avuncular expectations, when we are 
hypocritically professing raptures with lilies, and roses, and con- 
genial spirits, and all the rest of it. Silly George’s practical philo- 
sophy was only much of what goes on in Belgravia. A wolf's eye 
to the plate chest and a sheep’s eye to the maiden is, after all, 
but a vulgar rehearsing of the road to matrimony as practised in 
the politest of circles. To be sure, there was a little more sacri- 
fice of maiden modesty; and, if we are to judge from the re- 
criminatory evidence of the two girls, the love passages were some- 
what more ardent than is usually thought requisite to reward the 
most impassioned wooer upstairs ; but over this part of the adven- 
ture, charity, not to say chastity, requires us to draw a veil. All 
we say is, that the love-making in Mr. Mayd’s kitchen, after all, 
does not much differ from the love-making in other sections of 
society. Something even may be urged in extenuation of the 
abruptness, and even for the ardent character of the domestic 
idyl. He never loved who loved not at first sight; and Susan 
can at least plead the fatal precedent of a Juliet’s hasty infatua- 
tion. Not a romance but does not allow that, in the case of 
imprisoned damsels, cloistered nuns, and the victims of paternal 
tyranny, every girl has a right conferred on her by nature, 
and the poets, and the experience of ages, to make love to the 
first man she can set eyes upon. If we do condemn all our 
abigails to the law of “ No followers allowed,” we must make up 
our minds to Mr. Mayd’s fate. Empannel a jury of housemaids, 
and the verdict will be the Irish one—‘“ Served him right.” 

Not but that the temptations were great. Silly George and 
Mr. Beho did the thing in capital style. They gave themselves 
just the airs and graces which we used to hear of in the old farce 
of High Life Below Stairs. It was convenient for the success 
of the assault on the plate-chest that one of the accomplices 
should feign a sudden indisposition. This was conceived and 
carried out in the true artistic spirit of high comedy. ‘ Poor 
George had been taking too much wine, and wanted a little tea ;”’ 
and the tea was procured, and, on the received homeopathic 
principle, was to be laced with brandy. No doubt simple Susan 
thought she had caught Lord George at least in this aristocratic 
wine-bibber. His pleasant vices, his wine and brandy and cigars, 
and the stroll round the square, only tended to enhance the 
value in the cook’s eyes of this illustrious though casual conquest. 
The arts by which Sukey and Polly fell are only the arts by 
which better-born and better-bred than Sukey and Polly have 
fallen before. Silly George is only a vulgar copy of many a 
matrimonial swindler of higher pretensions; and if we enforced 
the unnatural law of “No followers allowed” in other depart- 
ments of social intercourse than in the basement storeys of 
society, perhaps we should have Maries and Susans among our 
sisters and daughters. All unnatural prohibitions will avenge 
themselves. Our households might be all the safer were they 

overned on higher principles of mutual confidence; and con- 

dence in our > mane would be our best security against 
abuses of a trust which is no trust at all. 


THE VOLUNTEER FETE. 


OTWITHSTANDING the chilling blast of Sir Robert 
Peel's displeasure, the Rifle Corps have safely passed 
through another and a not unimportant stage of their existence. 
They have received the dangerous honour of a grand ceremonial 
—dangerous, that is, to an organization less complete and to a 
growth less robust than theirs. If people were not in earnest 
about the matter, a fine pageant, hed igs. that of last Wednesday, 
might have been sufficient to give a fatal tinge of absurdity to 
the whole. Special /evées, State banquets, and magnificent balls, 
unless backed up by serious intention and plenty of hard work, 
might enable the decriers of the movement to indulge, with a 
certain plausibility, in their time-honoured pleasantries about 
“playing at soldiers.” The two thousand gentlemen who 
assembled from every part of the kingdom to be presented to 
their Sovereign, and whose endless variety of martial attire gave 
the metropolis for a whole afternoon the appearance of a vast 


garrison town, would have felt themselves in a very false and a 
very ludicrous position had they not known that they were the 
representatives of something really useful and important. 
Englishmen have no taste for appearing in public as impostors, 
and in the present instance we may be quite sure that they have 
fairly earned their holiday. They could go to Court last 
Wednesday with a good conscience, because they knew that they 
had at last mastered the mysteries of drill; and they danced 
cheerfully amidst Mr. Gye’s gilded pillars and festooned roses, 
because they have been assiduous in the practice of goose-step 
all through the winter months. 

We look, then, upon the festivities of this week as good 
evidence of something already effected, and as an earnest of some- 
thing more to come. After so much magnificent pleasure- 
making, the Volunteers are all pledged to perseverance and 
exertion. The divinity that doth hedge a king has unveiled 
itself to their vision. yal Dukes have applauded and advised ; 
an admiring populace has stared in open-mouthed wonder at 
each startling singularity of picturesque costume; the warriors 
have dined, and drunk, and danced ; and now they will really be 
in a false position until they have had a little fighting, or a short 
campaign with bad tents and green coffee, to make up for so 
much past indulgence. They have had a long delicious day of 
Capua, and we trust that they now will go back to the Alps of 
battalion drill, and the stern realities of rifle practice, with 
increased resolution and fortitude. Mr. Gye seems indeed to 
have resolved that, in his portion of the entertainment at least, 
the essentially military character of the occasion should not be 
lost sight of. From first to last, the Volunteer Ball was one 
long, terrible campaign. There were skirmishes in the galleries, 
heavy charges on the staircases, and a hot engagement round 
the supper-room doors. We doubt whether all the Field 
Marshals in Europe could, by the wildest effort of military 
imagination, have conceived a scheme for successfully handling 
the masses which thronged throughout every portion of the 
building. Six orseven thousand worshippers had congregated at 
a single shrine to attest their patriotism by their agility, and 
to offer homage at once to Terpsichore and to Mars. The 
temple, it is needless to say, proved very insufficient for so un- 
usual an assembly, and Mr. Gye, as an experienced high priest, 
should have recollected how essential a matter it is that eve 
species of devotion should be unshackled and undisturbed. It 
is pleasant and honourable, we all know, to die for one’s country; 
but to be stifled or crushed to death in the lobbies of a theatre 
is a mode of terminating one’s career to which the most 
heroic rifleman might not unreasonably take exception. 
Nor, again, is it an agreeable spectacle to see faintin 
ladies in vain imploring for a breath of air, beautifu 
dresses exposed to all the ravages of internecine war, and 
the fair expanse of modern attire coerced by some ruthless 
hand into limits in which our grandmothers might have 
acquiesced, but which to the present generation seem a mere 
outrage upon every esthetic sensibility. The corridors were 
purgatory, the Floral Hall itself a rather noisy paradise, and 
the banqueting hall can be duly described only by a name 
which is unmentionable to ears polite, and which certainly ought 
never to be practically realized in the very centre of a civilized 
community. Still, to a calm and good-natured observer, the 
scene was extremely animated and picturesque. Even in Pan- 
demonium the cooling streams of champagne and claret flowed 
in all abundance to alleviate the sufferings of the victims; and 
provisions were heaped up in a profuse confusion that can 
only have had its counterpart in Balaclava harbour. The ball- 
room itself was all that ingenuity and good taste could make it. 
Above the bright lines of flames might be descried the dark 
blue sky, and the pale moon looking down as if in silent wonder- 
ment at the revelry below. The stage was fitted up with the 
scenery of the banquet in Lucrezia Borgia, and it was a comfort 
to know that, for once in their existence, those tables, usually so 
gorgeously deceptive, were destined to witness a great deal of 
good bond-fide pe and drinking. Everywhere there was the 
utmost variety of colour. Uniforms grey, green, black, and red, 
mingled in pleasing contrast. Knickerbockers, and kilts, and the 
flamingo-like crimson in which the valiant youths of Cambridge 
have encased their legs, broke in squeal upon the monotony 
of more conventional attire. At one end glittered the lady 
patronesses and the privileged few, who were admitted to a close 
proximity—at the other, a goodly army of fiddlers seemed to 
consider the existence of the British empire as dependent upon 
their exertions ; and should the riflemen on any future occasion 

rove half as active with their heels as they showed themselves 
in the sane instance with their toes, the country would certainly 
find them a more completely inadequate means of protection 
than their most vigorous assailants have ever yet ventured to 
predict. 

On the whole, Englishmen may well congratulate themselves 
upon such occasions as that of last Wednesday. As the Duke of 
Cambridge observed at the banquet, no one of the great nations 
which we are accustomed to regard as military could ever boast 
of a movement so hearty, spontaneous and energetic. But a 


year ago, there were only three hundred riflemen in the country, 
and we now have a force which already numbers eighty thousand. 
Nearly sixty years ago, a venerable sovereign reviewed in this 
metropolis an imposing division of the longest Volunteer army 

present occupant 


that probably the ona had ever seen. 
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of the Throne, as she looks back upon the period which has 
intervened, and estimates the position which she occupies among 
European sovereigns, may well feel proud of the nation over 
which she is called to rule—grateful for its past, courageous as to 
its future. Its population has doubled; new regions have been 
submitted to its empire, untold additions made to its wealth ; 
happy and peaceful reformations have been effected in its social 
and political economy ; inconvenient anomalies have been recti- 
fied, and inveterate wrongs have been rooted out. Many are the 
grounds of congratulation, and not the least among them must be 
the fact that her subjects through a long period of peace have 
retained in full force their aptitude for war—that Englishmen 
are still as ready as ever for active service, and can still disregard 
the possibility of danger and the certainty of personal incon- 
venience, in order that domestic security may be adequatel 
maintained, and the traditional prestige of a great seiten sate 
in their keeping. 


THE DOVER ELECTION COMMITTEE. 


b geese i usurping the functions or pretending to review 
the judgment of the Committee on the Dover Election, 
we may venture to notice some of the circumstances of the 
contest of last year which were scarcely in dispute before 
that Committee, and which will convey, as we think, a correct 
notion both of some of the evils most complained of at elections, 
and of the efficacy of the means which are sometimes proposed for 
remedying them. The Folkestone freeman is typical of a class 
which exists in many boroughs; and we can judge from the account 
he gives of himself what is likely to be his conduct either under 
the present or a reformed system of representation, and whether 
the Ballot be or be not adopted as a fancied safeguard against 
that abuse of Constitutional privileges to which, unfortunately, 
the freeman is too much inclined. It is, however, only fair to 
own that the Folkestone freemen did not altogether surren- 
der their independent judgment of the merits of the rival can- 
didates at the last election. Indeed, it would rather seem that 
they exercised at least as much freedom of choice as many electors 
who lay claim to a higher social rank and a purer political 
morality. Whatever sum one party might offer to pay these 
voters for their expenses and loss of time in going from Folke- 
stone to the poll at Dover, it may be safely asserted that nearly the 
same sum would be forthcoming from the other party for the 
same usual and necessary disbursements. All the freemen who 
have been examined before the Committee have indignantly re- 
pudiated the notion that they had been bribed; nor can 
it be denied that it makes some difference in the quality 
of the offence imputed to them whether the expectation of 
payment has or has not been the sole or the chief inducement 
to give the vote. The freemen of Folkestone appear to form a 
sort of club, just like the “‘ Green Lions” and the ‘* Blue Lambs” 
of a well-known drama; and they have their leaders, who ne- 
gotiate for the whole body. Communications were opened 
between these leaders and Mr. Dodd, who, in the interest of 
somebody—we don’t take upon ourselves to say who—played an 
active part in the election. Mr. Dodd proposed that Barton, one 
of the leaders of the freemen, should call a meeting of them at his 
house. ‘Dodd did not say whether it would be for Leeke and 
Nicol or for Osborne and Russell, but said that in a few days he 
should be able to tell.” Next day Mr. Dodd pronounced himself 
for Leeke and Nicol, and a sum was named to be divided among 
the freemen for their expenses. The next step, of course, was 
to communicate with Mr. Cullen, who was known to be employed 
—or at least to be acting—in the interest of Osborne and Russell, 
and to learn what terms he was prepared to offer, in order to com- 
pare them with those named by Mr. Dodd. But all this time the 
freemen entertained a grudge against Mr. Osborne because he 
had once said that thirteen shillings a-week was enough wages 
for a dockyard labourer; and they were generally inclined to 
take their revenge upon him—not, certainly, if it would cost them 
‘a pound or two a-head, but if it cost only a few shillings, or 


- nothing at all. It was soon ascertained that votes for Osborne 


and Russell were likely to be followed by a payment to each 
freeman of a sum only equal to, or slightly exceeding, that named 
by Mr. Dodd ; and therefore the conclusion was almost inevitable 
that the unpopularity gained by Mr. Osborne’s unlucky speech 
should now cost him the support of the Folkestone freemen. 
Still the freemen’s club seems to have been disturbed by some 
varieties of opinion. One witness stated that “ they (the free- 
men) did not say they would rather vote for the Conservatives 
for thirty shillings than for Osborne and Russell for two pounds. 
That would be touching it rather too fine.” Another witness 
said—‘* We were ready to vote for the party that would pay 
the most.” A third witness was asked by the chairman whether 
anything was said at the freemen’s meetings about their duty to the 
country, and he answered, ‘“‘ Well, we talked about the thirteen 
bob a week, and that influenced my vote ;” but still he owned, 
when pressed with further questions, that “he was willing to 
vote for the pe that would give the most money.” But 
whatever the different members of the club thought, the collee- 
tive body acted with a harmony and consequent influence which 
Cabinets would do well to imitate. It suppressed minor dif- 
ferences of view, placed confidence in its leaders, and divided 
the stipulated reward. If anything be now wanting to the 
efficient performance by such a society of the functions for which 


it was designed, there can be no doubt that, when voters have 
obtained the protection of the ballot, the working of the Folke- 
stone freemen’s club will become the admiration of Constitu- 
tionalists throughout the world. Let us suppose that a party of 
these worthy holders of the franchise are gravely smoking their 
pipes at the public-house which forms the head-quarters of their 
society. One of their number is beckoned out of the room by a 
ae who shows him the figures “ 28” chalked behind a door. 

fe shakes his head, and returns into the room and resumes his 
pipe. Presently he is again called out, and the figures “30” now 
meet his eye. He nods, and rejoins his friends. It is soon 
whispered through the meeting that. “stocks is rose to 30,” and 
when the day of election comes “it is all right.” 

The proceedings of the freemen’s club are not, however, the 
only feature of the Dover election which deserves the attention 
of the curious. The famous Mr. Churchward, the contractor 
for the mail packet service between Dover and the Continent, 
demands, at least, an equal share of notice. This gentleman 
states himself to have been employed for a considerable number 
of years as the naval editor of the Morning Herald, and of 
other newspapers. While acting in this capacity he conceived 
the scheme of forming a partnership of himself and friends, 
which should tender for the execution of the Continental Mail 
Service. The tender was sent in and accepted, and Mr. Church- 
ward still holds the contract, although a Committee of the 
House of Commons has reported in strong terms against the 
aoe of the renewal which he obtained of it last year. It 
happens that Mr. Churchward has quarrelled with some of those 
who originally participated in the undertaking ; and as litigation 
has ensued, the Court of Chancery has aided the Committees 
on Packet Contracts and on the Dover Election in pouring a 
flood of light upon the proceedings of this enterprising, 
and, to a certain degree, successful speculator. He is a man 
of varied experience and capacity, He still holds, in spite of 
the adverse Report, the contract for the Mail Packet Service. 
During the Russian war he held a sort of contract for raising 
the German Legion, and if the command of that force 
had been pine to him, we do not doubt that he would 
have instantly accepted it. Indeed, he is the sort of man 
that some of the newspapers must have had in view when they 
recommended that a contractor should be employed to besiege 
and take Sebastopol. He is evidently competent to manage both a 
fleet and army. Deckepe if a Conservative Government had been 
in office during the great Crimean struggle, the talents of Mr. 
Churchward might have shone upon a field that has been denied 
them. However, he has found at Dover considerable scope for his 
ingenuity. He has obtained contracts for carrying the French 
as well as the English mails ; but as the French Government is 
jealous of foreign interference in this service, the contract was 
necessarily taken by Mr. Churchward jointly with a French sub- 
ject who lent hisnameto the undertaking in consideration ofa hand- 
some annuity out of the profits. The French Government, mindful 
always of the development of the national marine, required also 
that the vessels employed to carry its mails should sail under the 
French flag, and be worked by French crews and captains. All 
this was conceded by Mr. Churchward, but he contrived that the 
vessels thus employed should be some of the same vessels which 
he keeps for the English mail service. When we see Mr. 
Churchward’s vessels thus sailing alternately under the French 
and English flags, we shall not be surprised to find that their 
owner and those of the Dover voters whom he could influence, 
changed the Liberal for the Conservative colours with great 
alacrity, according as either party became masters of the 
Admiralty and the Treasury. The difficulty felt by Mr. Dodd in 
telling the Folkestone freemen which way they ought to vote a 
pears to have been removed after a conversation with Mr. Church- 
ward. That gentleman had obtained a promise, or at least had 
conceived a hope, that if the Conservative candidates came in for 
Dover, his application for a renewal of his contract would be 
favourably entertained by Government. Accordingly, Mr. 
Churchward, who had before hesitated and inclined to hedge, 
resolved to back Leeke and Nicol with all his power. This 
determination was communicated to Mr. Dodd, whose duty it 
was to carry it into effect. He said to Mr. Churchward’s clerk 
that, ‘‘ as the men (that is, the freemen and other voters) would 
have to be turned over from the Liberal side to the Conservative, 
it would. require 4o/. or sol.” The thing was done, and done 
most completely and economically. Where the money came 
from we cannot, of course, form the least idea. Mr. Dodd con- 
verted the wavering freemen’s club by a whisper into stanch 
Conservatives, but he did not accomplish this great result by 
offering more money than the other side, and it even seems that 
he offered a trifle less. Mr. Osborne had become unpopular at 
Dover, and had had some personal misunderstanding with Mr. 
Churchward, who, we need not say, had supported the Secretary 
to the Admiralty in 1857. We have seen how the freemen, 
having made sure that their expenses would be paid by the Con- 
servatives, proceeded to indulge their grudge against their late 
Liberal representative. In the same way Mr. Churchward con- 
trived, by a single stroke, to improve his prospect of a renewed 
contract, and to clear scores with Mr. Usborne. But among the 
various flags which Mr. Churchward’s business obliges him to 
keep on hand, we do not doubt that the ensign of Liberalism lies 
ready, in case of need, for the next general ion. 
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VELUTI IN SPECULUM. 


Ve a long time the complaint has been justly made that the 
London stage, far from representing English life, constantly 
exhibits a series of personages and situations that have no existence 
beyond the walls of a theatre. Under different names, the same 
individuals appear again and again, totally uninfluenced by the 
circumstances of the day, to which, if they make allusion, they 
generally prove the ignorance of the author. Nor does the 
common practice of transferring pieces from the Parisian to the 
London hoards allow us to contemplate Gallic existence in lieu 
of the manners of our own land. French plays are rarely 
successful unless the characteristic colouring is to a great measure 
effaced, page a residue that belongs to no country at all, save 
when it is coloured anew by an adept of more than average skill 
and experience. However, it is by no means certain that the 
French stage is greatly superior to our own as an accurate 
exponent of real sentiments and manners. There scems to be 
something in the very nature of the drama that compels it to 
conserve traditions and to repeat certain fixed characters to an 
extent that is not to be found in any other kind of literature. 
How exactly are the same personages repeated in the comedies of 
Plautus, of Terence, of Calderon, of Congreve, so that he who has 
read one play by any of these authors, may close the book, con- 
vinced that in this case the foot has proved a very satisfactory 
sample of the Hercules. 

At a time when the drama, like the French Revolution, has 
been feeding on its own children with more than wonted voracity, 
it is a somewhat remarkable phenomenon that, within less than a 
week, two plays have been go which alike profess to copy 
the peculiarities of modern life, and even venture on the precincts 
of individual portraiture. Let something of the spirit of Aris- 
py wee be infused into the form of Menander, and let not the 
old Greek school find its only English representative in panto- 
mime and burlesque. As if in compliance with a request of this 
kind, Mr. Tom Taylor has written the Overland Route, now per- 
formed at the Haymarket, and Mr. Watts Phillips, the Paper 
Wings, now dapat at the Adelphi. 

With Mr. Taylor the reproduction of typical phases of modern 
life is no new experiment, and the pieces that he writes for this 
purpose always show that he has thoroughly prepared himself 
with the knowledge requisite for each outicder task. Without 
a sort of preliminary cramming, no one could have depicted the 
peculiarities of an attorney’s office, of a German watering-place, 
of a factious borough, with such force and animation as Mr. 
Taylor has displayed in his Nice Firm, his Unequal Match, his 
Contested Election ; and now he comes before us with the life 
incident to a voyage in P. and O. packet, followed by the ship- 
wreck thereof, as thoroughly Anglo-Indian in his tone and Jan- 
guage as any newly imported Bengal lion, who can talk of nothing 
but ayas, kitmagars, and bungalows. The surprising quality of 
Mr. Tom Taylor is the ease with which he acclimates himself to 
every new atmosphere. He has not only crammed, but he has 
thoroughly digested and assimilated the cram, so that, wherever 
he places himself, he talks as if he were at home. No matter 
whether the plot of such a piece as the Overland Route is original 
or borrowed. As well might we trouble ourselves about the 
manufacturer of the canvas on which some celebrated master 
has painted his picture as about the source of a couple of 
stories which are not very well knit —— and which, without 
their present entourage, would appear like very ordinary comedy 
coupled with very ordinary farce. It is the fault of Mr. 
Taylor's detractors that they dwell on what he borrows from 
others without giving him sufficient credit for what he does him- 
self, whereas this is generally the most important part of the work. 
The Fool's Revenge, tor instance, was founded on Le Roi s’amuse, 

et the most powerful situation in the piece belonged, not to 
but to Taylor. Inthe Overland Route, itis the triumph of 
Mr. Taylor that he has interested an audience with a broad pano- 
rama, to which every individual figure is so completely subordi- 
nate, that if the personages had been actuated by different 
motives, the whole work would not have been essentially 
altered. Not the fortunes of the several characters, but their 
qualities as types of the moral and physical circumstances under 
which they appear—the large view of a life on board a ship, and 
among the privations consequent upon a shipwreck—these are 


the elements of success in the Overland Route, to which we may 


safely predict a long and prosperous run. 


While the Haymarket stage is cleverly turned into a quarter- 
deck that Mr. Taylor’s maritime flirtations and terrors may have 
every appearance of reality, the Adelphi stage, with a similar 
reverence for things that be, is converted into a semblance of 
Capel Court, so contrived that the interior of a stockbroker’s 
counting-house and the passage without may be exhibited at the 
same time. Mr. Tom Taylor is showing us Anglo-India afloat 
on material waves, while Mr. Watts Phillips exhibits stay-at- 
home Britain tossed about on the stormy ocean of speculation. 
“« Residents” and district commissioners, in whom the initiated 
may detect individual portraits, strut upon the quondam domain 
of Samuel Foote ; while swindlers of the first class—among whom 
is the likeness of a well-known saintly plunderer—pursue their vil- 
lanies on the spot once dedicated to romantic drama. A Welsh 
squire is brought to the point of ruin by a designing speculator, and 
saved by the despoiler’s sister, partly because she has a heart 
rather better than her brother's, partly because she wants a rich 


husband for herself. To the influence of these antagonistic prin- 
ciples is the Celtic gentleman exposed during three very long 
acts, which would appear much longer were it not for the admi- 
rable truthfulness with which the rash victim and the tardy 
deliveress are represented by Mr. and Mrs. Wigan; and if the 
audience who witness Paper Wings at the Adelphi afterwards 
lose their money in bubble speculations and rotten banks, they 
cannot say that they have not been sufficiently warned by Mr. 
Watts Phillips. 

In the face of two such plays, brought out within less than a 
week, he must be a bold man who declares that the London stage is 
nota reflex of English existence. Herewe have actual, present, pal- 

able life at two theatres in the immediate vicinity of each other ! 
But somehow the life of Mr. Tom Taylor is of avery different sort 
from that of Mr. Watts Phillips. The plot of the former is in some 
parts as improbable as that of any farce wherewith Mr. Buck- 
stone habitually sets his public in a roar at nine o’clock ; whereas 
the story of the latter is so extremely probable, that if the facts 
of which it is composed were brought before the notice of a 
magistrate, there is not a police-reporter who would deem the 
case sufficiently curious to afford him an opportunity of earning 
his wonted penny per line. Nevertheless, Mr. Taylor’s people 
look a great deal more like living Anglo-Indians than Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s creations are like the actual pigeons and crows of Capel- 
court. The passengers of the Simoom are a lively set, glib 
and vivacious throughout, as if they were born for their 
position; whereas the sharpers of Pa, Wings are grim and 
sententious cynics, always painfully elaborating epigrams for 
their own castigation. Save the Welsh gentleman, his daughter, 
and one amiable young man, the characters are filed to a degree 
of acuteness that makes one long for something alittle less clever 
by way of relief. The maxims of the polished trickster are 
coarsely echoed by his broadly-comic clerk. The footman, the 
lady’s-maid, all discourse on one single subject—and that is, the 
goodness and badness of investments. "We commend Mr. Watts 
Phillips for bestowing pains upon his dialogue in an age of care- 
less writing, but we would warn him that a repartee is not neces- 
sarily good because it happens to be elaborate, and that sustained 
cynicism does not, as a matter of course, imply the possession of 
worldly wisdom. A youth:in his teens might make a very astute 
figure by committing the whole of Larochefoucauld to memory, 
without being a whit more secure than his less reflective comrade 
from the snares of sharks and sirens. 

Altogether, we may look upon both the new pieces as whole- 
some signs of an increasing vigour of the modern stage. Mr. 
Taylor is less artistical than usual, but displays more than his 
wonted freshness and geniality. Mr. Phillips is too obtrusively 
didactic in his satire, but he is never weak or pointless. Let us 
add, that the manner in which the two pieces are meee and put 
upon the stage is in the highest degree creditable to the managers 
of both houses. 


REVIEWS. 


MONTESQUIEU* 


T is acurious pent of the importance which the French attach 
to their standard authors that they are continually ~ S 
cheap editions of their writings. A complete collection of French 
classics in a convenient and reasonably handsome shape is now 
in course of publication, at the price of two francs a volume—a 
very little more than the price of many of our railway novels. 
As it includes many of the most remarkable books—whether 
their importance is estimated intrinsically or historically—that 
ever were written, it is entitled to be looked upon as one of the 
most instructive publications of the day. 

Of the volumes already published, one of the first places, if not 
the very first, is unquestionably due to those which contain the 
works of Montesquieu. Of the great French writers of the 
eighteenth century hewas,in our judgment, decidedly the greatest. 

e was comparatively free from the levity, petulance, and vanity 
which taint the books of his principal contemporaries, and espe- 
cially, though in very different Seon, those of Voltaire and 
Rousseau; and he has the immense merit of having concentrated 
his force upon one great work, the accomplishment of which 
was within his powers, instead of allowing his mind to run 
wild upon every subject which attracted its passing atten- 
tion. He certainly did not exercise nearly so deep or wide 
an influence over his generation as either Voltaire or Rous- 
seau, and the subject of his great book is too special and 
abstract to attract casual readers ; but no one whose studies have 
led him in that direction can read it through with real attention 
without being convinced that its author opened, and to some 
extent worked, a mine which has been but little explored since 
his death, and of which the value is only just beginning to be 
recognised by a very small class of ers and thinkers. In 
cognate, though different, departments of thought, M. Guizot and 
Mr. Hallam have a considerable similarity to him; but M. 
Guizot’s subject is wider, though his illustrations are more con- 
fined in their range, whilst Mr. Hallam’s subject is narrower 
and his learning more special and minute. 

Montesquieu’s great title to fame lies in the fact that he was 


* Guvres completes de Montesquieu, 2 vols. Edition de Ch. Lahvre. 
Paris: 1859. 
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the first great writer who treated the whole subject of law in the 
spirit and according to the method which alone can produce 
really important results. Law has the reputation of being of all 
subjects of inquiry the driest and the most technical, and when 
viewed ina merely professional spirit, it undoubtedly deserves 
the reproach. Nothing can well be less instructive or more 
repulsive than Acts of Parliament, unless legal treatises are 
entitled to that bad eminence. It is, however, a great reproach 
to the intelligence of mankind that this should be so. If a 
somewhat more general view of the matter be taken, it becomes 
apparent at once that no subject ought to possess deeper or more 
varied interest. Laws, considered in their simplest form, are the 
orders which men have given each other under different cireum- 
stances and for various purposes, and it is impossible that anything 
should throw esate t on human history and character > tm an 
explanationof these orders, of the reasons for which they were given, 
and of the effects which they have produced. This view of the 
matter has, however, been very seldom taken. Law has been 
studied either in a purely technical spirit, or in the light of 
theories which have been exploded in their application to 
most other subjects, though they are maintained in relation 
to this with surprising tenacity. Almost all the writers who 
have attempted to rise above merely technical views have em- 
pore themselves in the construction of systems, of a more or 

ess elaborate and ingenious kind, upon what they call the law of 
nature and the abstract rights upon which it is based. These 
theories closely resemble the & priori physical theories of the 
ancient philosophers; and, indeed, they not only resemble, but 
are connected with and in a great measure derived from them. 
‘‘ Nature” presented itself to the minds of the early schools of 
philosophy as a great self-subsisting whole, which included not 
only the relations of rm but those also of moral agents, and 
which was capable of being investigated by certain mental pro- 
cesses independently of the study of details. They accord- 
ingly devoted themselves to ae what the law said, or 
might be presumed to — by arguing deductively from certain 
general propositions which they affirmed to be necessary and self- 
evident truths; and so they left out of the question, or at least 
threw entirely into the shade, the historical method, which aims 
not at deducing propositions from principles, but at explaining 
the principles themselves, by showing how they came to be 
adopted as general truths in different stages of society, and how 
they are affected by the changes which it undergoes. As an 
illustration of the differences of the two methods, we may refer 
to their theories about wills. The one school begins by laying 
down certain axioms about property ; as, for example, that by the 
law of nature a man has a right to leave by will such pro- 
perty as he has acquired by his own exertions—a proposition 
asserted by Paley. The other school will inquire into the origin 
of the conception of property, and of the custom of making 
wills. It will show that a wandering tribe which changes its 
camping ground every year has necessarily a very different notion 
of landed property from a society composed of village communi- 
ties, like that of Hindostan, or from one in which a conquering race 
has taken military possession of all the strongholds of a district, as 
was the case when the Franks overran Gaul. It would go on to 
show that these different views of property implied different 
views as to succession and transmission, which, again, would make 
a great difference in the power of making wills; and the conclu- 
sion would be, that the making of will’, so far from depending 
on any set of obvious maxims, was a very complicated and curious 
matter, differing in every different country, and fulfilling all sorts 
of different objects and purposes. 

The Esprit des Lois is probably the earliest, and certainly the 
most remarkable, instance of the application of the historical 
method to legal subjects; and it may be doubted whether Mon- 
tesquieu himself saw the tendency and character of his method 
80 p wet te as subsequent works enable his readers to see them in 
the present day. Though the whole cast of his mind was his- 
torical, he believed in the law of nature, and frequently discussed 
and appealed to it ; but in investigating positive law, he entirel 
adopts the historical method, and the great interest of his took 
consists in the proof which it affords of its importance. The 
great extent of the work, the minuteness of the subdivisions of 
which it is composed, and the rigorous system which it pursues 
of classifying the subject-matter, not according to times or places, 
but according to subjects, make it difficult to follow it, and hide 
from all but careful observers the extraordinary weight and 
dignity of the plan on which it proceeds. There are very few 
books which stand so much in need of a good table of contents, 
and in which the reader is so much assisted by that valuable 
adjunct. 

The general plan of the work is somewhat as follows :—After a 
preliminary disquisition upon the nature of laws in general, which 
seems not to harmonize very well with the rest of the book, inas- 
much as it proceeds upon the supposition that there are laws 
which have an independent existence of their own, the author 
proceeds to classify all Governments as belonging to one or the 
other of three types—namely, Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Demo- 
cracy. Each of these three types has, he observes, its special 
characteristics and principles, and these principles modify all the 
laws which exist in the communities thus classified. The principle 
of a Government is defined to be that which enables it to act, 


and disposes it to act, in a particular way. In fact, it holds a place 
like that which the passions occupy in individuals. The principle | 


of monarchies, using the word in this sense, isdefined to be honour 
—that of aristocracies, a certain moderation—whilst that of demo- 
cracies is virtue. The meaning of this proposition, translated 
into more modern language, seems to be, that a general feeling of 
patriotism and public duty is necessary to enable a democracy to 
subsist for any length of time—that the same feeling, existing in 
a modified form and animating a smaller class, will be sufficient 
to give durability to an aristocracy—and that monarchies can only 
be supported by the maintenance of a great distinction of ranks 
and individuals, leading up to, and supported by, the pre-eminent 
dignity of the Sovereign. The manner in which this funda- 
mental distinction affects the whole character of private life 
and of legislation is next considered, and with this view the 
different sorts of education appropriate to and encouraged by the 
three types of Government are described. Education is viewed 
by Montesquieu, not merely in the restricted sense in which we 

enerally use the word, but in that more enlarged sense in which 
it includes the total amount of the influence which political in- 
stitutions exercise over the formation of individual character. 
How, for example, it is asked, can republics produce and foster 
the patriotism which is necessary to their existence? The answer 
is, by favouring frugality and equality in the private relations of 
life, which is to be effected by discouraging all individual dis- 
tinctions, by throwing on the State the expense of the principal 
enjoyments which individuals are to have in common, and by 
laws regulating the succession to property in such a manner as 
to discourage and, as far as possible, prevent the accumulation 
by individuals of any considerable amount of wealth. In 
aristocracies, on the other hand, every means should be taken to 
diminish the odium attendant upon the privileges of the governing 
body, and to prevent it from — weakened by associations of a 
vulgar character—as, for example, by being concerned with the 
collection of the revenue. In monarchies, again, every method 
is to be adopted by which the connexion between the 
king and the nobility may be drawn closer, and by which 
their dignity may be kept up, whilst the fact that it is derived 
from the Crown may be ascertained and set in a clear light. 
This is followed by a discussion of the effects of these measures 
upon luxury, or the enjoyment of property, and the status of 
women. 

After thus describing the characteristic principles of the diffe- 
rent forms of Government, Montesquieu proceeds to examine what 
sort of changes they undergo, and what sort of effects they pro- 
duce under various circumstances, especially in reference to 
liberty in its several forms—civil, domestic, and political. This 
is effected by showing what are the characteristic vices and 
weaknesses of each form of government—that each, when it loses 
its characteristic peculiarity, tends to anarchy and despotism b 
different roads—and how this is qualified by the relations which 
they respectively bear to revenue and to the power of the State 
for offensive and defensive ae 5 Their relations to liberty 
and to slavery are separately considered; nor is there any part 
of the book which is more famous than this, as it contains the 
celebrated definition of liberty, that it is the power of doing what 
men ought to wish to do, and freedom from compulsion to do 
what they ought not to wish to do, and the still more cele- 
brated chapter on the English Constitution, which some writers 
have alleged (not, perhaps, without reason) to have been the 
first attempt to construct any theory at all upon the subject. 

After examining the character of the changes to which the 
different descriptions of government are subject, and their 
relations to liberty, Montesquieu proceeds to discuss the influence 
which various external conditions exercise upon laws and institu- 
tions. He considers the whole question of the influence which 
climate, the physical character of a country, national character 
and morals, commerce, wealth, population, and law, exercise upon 
each other reciprocally ; and he also inquires into the affinity 
which various forms of religious belief show for particular 
political institutions—pointing out, for example, that Catholics 
are predisposed to monarchy, and Protestants to republicanism. 
After an investigation (part of which seems to be separated from 
the remainder by a somewhat arbitrary arrangement) into the prin- 
ciples by which legislation should be guided, the extent to which 
it should be founded upon and should recognise the existing 
establishments and feelings of society, and the province within 
which it ought to be confined, the book concludes with a prac- 
tical application of the principles which it has explained to the 
history and legislation of France. In our own times, the rela- 
‘lene Gutneun the laws and the history of a country are so much 
better understood than they were a century ago, that there is 
some danger that full justice might not be done to the historical 
value of the first efforts which were made to point out the fact ; 
but it would be no easy matter, even now, to show any 
more satisfactory explanations than those which are given by 
Montesquieu of many of the most obscure and curious relics of 
the ancient French jurisprudence. The account, for example, of 
the origin of the seignorial jurisdictions, though perhaps not 
altogether in accordance with the result of later investigations, 
is as admirable a specimen of the combination of ingenuit 
with solidity of thought and understanding as could be found 
in the writings of M. Guizot or M. de Tocqueville. 

It will be apparent, even from this cursory and yp sketch 
of the contents of one of the most elaborate and complicated 
books in the whole range of literature, that it has little in com- 

mon with most of the later productions of Frenchmen, or at least 
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with those which, judged by the standard of success, would 
appear to have exercised the greatest influence over them. 
Voltaire did much to sap the foundations of the monarchy in 
the minds of one class. Rousseau, amongst other injuries which he 
inflicted on his neighbours, invented that bloodthirsty senti- 
mentality which was far more disgraceful to the Revolution than 
simple ferocity would have been ; and he also did much to favour 
the pernicious habit of connecting false conclusions with arbitrary 
premisses which survives to some extent amongst his countrymen 
to the present day, and is enppense by many persons to justify 
the claims of the ee people to being pre-eminently logical in 
all their habits of thought. Montesquieu’s mind was of a very 
different order. His writings furnish no justification at all for 
the faults to which his countrymen have always been prone; for 
they belong to, and may perhaps be said to hold not only the 
first, but the highest place in that small list of French writers 
who have distinguished themselves as the genuine students and 
friends of liberty. M.Guizot and M. de Tocqueville are per- 
haps his most illustrious successors, and it is to be feared that 
the present condition and prospects of their native country hold 
out Tittle hope that the school to which they belong will provide 
them with as many successors as the interests of France and of 
Europe require. Each of these great men set its true 
value upon experience in respect to political speculation ; 
but it is doubtful whether either of our own contemporaries 
saw so clearly as Montesquieu the fact that human nature is 
exceedingly varied, and admits of a vast number of different 
models of excellence—so that political inquirers ought to 
consider, not merely what measures or what constitution will 
tend to produce a given result, but also how far the result itself 
is in conformity with the genius of the time and country in which 
it is proposed to produce it. The flexibility of Montesquieu’s 
mind is, indeed, so wonderful that it is almost a defect. He 
throws himself into the discussion of the objects of every sort of 
government—Chinese, Indian, and Japanese—with as much 
a ease and relish as he shows in discussing the institutions 
of France or England; and no doubt the result is to produce an 
ar wr that he has no very fixed principles as to what are 
and what are not the proper objects of politicians. His reply 
would no doubt have been that they vary in different times and 
places ; and though this answer does not altogether remove the 
impression of vagueness and confusion which is naturally pro- 
duced upon the mind by so vast and multifarious an inquiry, the 
opposite fault of adopting a sort of Procrustean standard of poli- 
tical excellence is so much more common and so infinitely more 
serious, that this defect—if it is to be considered in that light at 
all—is one of those faults which approach very nearly to a merit. 


Perhaps the most remarkable point of contrast between Mon- 
tesquieu and his successors is to be found in the fact that they, 
in almost every instance, started from history and illustrated it 
by reference to law, whilst Montesquieu is perhaps the only 
writer of first-rate eminence who has taken the converse course, 
and who, starting from law, has used it as a key to history. Each 
method obviously requires its own peculiar education and habits 
of mind and of thought, and each produces advantages of its 
own. The advantage of a knowledge of law to an historian is 
self-evident, but the advantage of history toa lawyer is not so 
well understood. It is, however, absolutely essential to anything 
approaching to a philosophical comprehension of the subject, and 
whenever any mind of adequate power applies itsell to the 
inquiry, especially with the assistance of the vast apparatus col- 
lected by modern research, great light will be thrown upon 
many of the most interesting questions relating to the history 
and nature of man. In one point of view this is so obviously 
true that the remark appears trivial. Of course, a vast pro- 
portion of the law of a country like our own is unintelligible 
without the aid of history. The law of real property can no 
more be understood without reference to the feudal system 
than the Reform Bill without reference to the history of the 
House of Commons ; but there is a very different and far wider 
sense than this in which law throws light upon history and re- 
ceives light from it. Legal conceptions themselves have their 
history. It is one which can only be investigated by going back 
to the very origin of civil society; but when it is ascertained, 
it throws immense light upon every department of life, and upon 
all the relations in which human beings can stand to one 
another. Take, for example, the great elementary conception 
of all—that men have relations of some sort to each other, and 
are not mere isolated, independent units.. This theory obviously 
pervades all human life at every period of human history, and 
every sort of law which ever was made expresses and is founded 
upon it. Now, if the conception of these relations has differed 
from generation to generation, its variations will be traced in the 
changes which have occurred from time to time in the laws of 
different countries; and, conversely, changes in the laws 
will be the best, and often the only, evidence of a gradual change 
in the conceptions which they express and record. In our own 
times, for example, almost every department of law shows traces 
of the fact that the principal relation which we recognise between 
human beings is that of contract—mutual engagements, on one 
side or the other, made by the free will of those who enter into 
them. In earlier times, all the fundamental relations of civil life 
were regarded, not as voluntary, but as necessary. This is shown 
in a thousand ways. We consider the relation of master and 
slave a monstrous and unnatural one. We are constantly 


learning to look upon the relation of master and servant 
more and more as a simple matter of contract, and less and 
less as something which involves care and protection on the 
one hand, and fidelity and submission on the other. It 
is the same in the case of husband and wife, to some extent 
in that of parent and child, and most of all in the instance of 
subject and sovereign. If we trace the history of these relation- 
ships, we shall find that our own views are very modern, and that 
in former times other conceptions prevailed, of which we have 
lost all but the tradition. Thus, Aristotle lays it down as the © 
first of all political principles that slavery exists by nature, and 
our own law still professes the maxim that ‘‘ nemo potest exuere 
patriam.” This is aslight illustration of a mode of inquiry which 
might be carried to indefimte lengths, and throw a new light 
upon the whole constitution of society. 

Montesquieu has certainly not accomplished much towards 
such a result as this; and much of what he wrote is founded 
upon statements as to matters of fact which subsequent inquiry 
has not corroborated. His statements about China, for example, 
are derived entirely from the early Jesuit missionaries, whose 
account of the matter is in many respects inadequate, and in 
some probably untrue. In relation to classical times, also, he 
shares in the errors universally prevalent in our own times. 
For example, he attributes the provisions of the 
oath preserved by A®schines to a certain legislator, 
Amphictyon, whose plans in enacting them he discusses with 
the utmost minuteness. But these are trifling matters. The 
great and really important and lasting achievement of Montes- 
quieu consisted in the general view which he took of the whole 
nature of law, of the manner in which it should be studied, 
and of the spirit in which it should be regarded; nor can 
any better or more worthy account of it be given than that 
which he gives himself in his preface :—‘J’ai d’abord examiné 
les hommes, et j’ai cru que, dans cette infinie diversité de lois et 
des meurs, ils n’étoient pas uniquement conduits par des fantaisies. 
J’ai posé des principes, et j’ai vu les cas particuliers s’y plier 
comme d’eux-mémes, les histoires de toutes les nations n’en étre 
que les suites, et chaque loi particuliére liée avec une autre loi, 
ou dépendre d’une autre plus générale... ... On ne trouvera 

int ici ces traits saillans qui semblent caractériser les ouvrages 

‘aujourd-hui. Pour peu qu’on voie les choses avec une certaine 
étendue, les saillies s’évanouissent; elles ne naissent d’ordinaire 
que parce que l’esprit se jette tout d’un cdté et abandonne tous 
les autres.’ 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED.* 


T° may be hard, but it is not impossible, to fix the limits within 
which an anonymous author may be fairly allowed to assume 
a character that does not belong to him. No one, for instance, 
will complain if the writer of an avowed fiction takes up any 
mask that may best suit his purpose; and it would be over- 
scrupulous to object to the adoption of a feigned personality in 
all cases where the author has a moral or didactic purpose. In 
open controversy it has been sometimes considered—on the prin- 
ciple that all is fair in war—not unjustifiable for a man to argue, 
for the express purpose of being refuted, as though he belonged 
to the opposite party. But this artifice is too transparent in 
practice, and is indefensible in theory. Happily, however, a 
nice sense of honour may be trusted to solve these questions of 
casuistry, and it is not often that we are compelled, as critics, to 
denounce a book as claiming attention under false pretences. 

The author of Undercurrents Overlooked first appeared before 
the public in a work entitled, A Glance behind the Grilles of Reli- 
gious Houses. This purported to be the production of an English 
clergyman in that peculiar state of doubt and mental obliquity 
which, a few years ago, was a certain symptom of an approaching 
defection to the Church of Rome. The book was formally dedi- 
cated to the writer’s “brethren in Christ the clergy of the 
Church of England ;” and it assumed to give the results of a 
personal inspection of the system of the Continental Churches 
as viewed from the stand-point of an English priest. Of course 
the conclusions were highly unfavourable to Anglicanism; and 
as the volume, though written with a certain smartness and flip- 
pancy, seemed to be founded upon the facts of original observa- 
tion, it is not altogether improbable that it may have influenced 
some weak and illogical minds in favour of the Roman claims. 
But, after awhile, it transpired that the author was not a clergy- 
man at all, nor even a clergyman’s wife. It became known that 
the book was written by a lady who either had then seceded, or 
was about to secede, to the Roman Catholic communion. Of 
course from that moment, to all who knew the secret, the book 
became harmless. It was no longer the result of a careful com- 
parison between his own religious system and that of rival 
Churches, such as a gota ecclesiastic might lay before his pro- 
fessional brethren. It was nothing but an enthusiastic convert’s 
attack upon the Church which she had left, and its facts and 
arguments were to be estimated accordingly. They had now to 
stand or fall by their own weight and truth; and the fair dis- 
putant was deprived of the protection—such as it is—of the 
cassock and bands. 

In this case we think the assumption of the clerical cha- 
racter by the writer plainly indefensible. It can only have been 

* Undercurrents Overlooked. the Author of “Flemish Interiors,” 
« Realities of Life.” Vols, London: Bentley. 1860. 
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borrowed with the distinct intention of deceiving her readers. 
Wishing to persuade them into secession to Romanism—which 
she had a perfect right to do by any fair means—she pretends 
to address them in the character of a clergyman who, though not 
himself a convert, is compelled by the force of truth to bear 
testimony to the superior excellence of the hostileChurch. Now, 
she might allowably have written in her own person, or she 
might have concealed her identity, both as to sex and position in 
life, in a strict incognito. But she adopted a third course, which 
we hold to be a deliberate fraud. And the moral guilt of this is 
not diminished by the fact that, with all her skill, she could 
never have deceived a reader of any sagacity. Her style, her 
logic, her way of viewing men and things, and above all, her occa- 
sional reticence, betray the woman in every work she has written. 
For, fired by the favourable reception which, as we must sup- 
pose, her first attempt received, this lady has published in rapid 
succession no less than three other works of a somewhat similar 
kind. Flemish Interiors was soon followed by Realities of Paris 
Life, and now, almost before the latter has been reviewed by the 
critics, ay the book which is the subject of the present 
article. In all these there is still the assumption that the writer 
isa man; but the persona of an English priest is dropped, and 
no concealment is attempted as to the present religion of the 
author. We must say that it tells very well for the liberality 
and tolerance of our general readers, that they continue to 
buy, or to borrow from their circulating libraries, this lady's 
productions. For, in truth, they are nothing but a tissue of abuse 
and misrepresentation of her native country, and a fulsome 
eulogium of Catholic France. English religion, English society, 
English morality, and English charity are the objects of every 
imaginable insult and sneer and inuendo. And, on the other 
hand, France in general, and Paris in particular, is asserted to 
be in an almost Paradisiacal state of virtue and piety and happi- 
ness. It is really quite a phenomenon that such books as these 
should find readers; and we can only come to the conclusion 
that, like Lord Derby’s bargee, our Protestant public, conscious 
of its own strength, rather likes a beating which may do its 
querulous antagonist some good, but can certainly do its own 
broad shoulders no harm. 

We could pardon many faults if the object of the writer were 
a good one. If she really had it at heart to call our attention to 
social plague-spots in order to their amendment, we could over- 
look all her uncharitableness and onesidedness. Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. And she would deserve our best thanks if she set 
before us for our consideration and adoption any remedies for 
social ills which have been discovered by our foreign neighbours. 
But we can find no such purpose in her writings. Not to speak 
now of her unfairness of mind, we regret to say that she seems 
to us to gloat—as none but religious fanatics can gloat—over the 

ictures she draws of the depravity and misery of Protestant 
Fngland. But, in spite of this, we would gladly welcome social 
facts—well-ascertained facts—from whatever quarter they might 
come, if only they might be trusted to throw light upon those deep 
questions of morality which all good men of every Church and 
every sect are labouring to resolve. If this writer, or any one 
else of any creed, would observe facts and report them fairly, 
they would claim a respectful hearing. But, even in this point 
of view, this lady’s books are almost wholly worthless. There is 
so much exaggeration, so much prejudice, so much distortion of 
moral vision, that no one can trust her pictures, whether for 
good or for evil. 

For example, in the volumes before us, her plan is to extract 
from the police reports and similar sources all the most frightful 
revelations of English sin and sorrow. And who will deny that 
much is brought to light through these channels which is most 
sickening and saddening? But then comes the question whether 
this very publicity is not in many cases a remedial process. Do 
we not in this way find out the social sores of the body politic, 
and then apply what remedies we can? Granting that there 
remains a vast substratum of misery and vice, and that we might 
all of us do a thousand times more than we ever attempt in 
solacing the one and reforming the other, ze the question 
recurs—Are we not conscious of the duty, and in some measure 
attempting to fulfil it? Show us that our efforts are futile and 
inadequate, if you please, but do not sneer at them and revile 
them. But this is a writer who, while she is charmed with the 
cours de chant of Paris, if she hears a loose woman singing at a 
London casino, dares to hint that this is what comes of the 
singing-classes in our National Schools; and when she listens 
to an infidel lecturer she credits him, in scorn, with “ appa- 
rently a National School education.” These assertions of ours 
may well seem incredible to our readers, and therefore we will 
give the references (vol. i. pp. 280 and 307) that any one may 
see for himself whether we accuse her fairly or no. 

However, it might well be supposed that this author, having 
fathomed the depth of London iniquity, would proceed to com- 

are it with the same stratum in Paris. Comparative sociology, 
if this word is to be used, is a useful enough study for the 
moralist or reformer. Will it be believed, then, that there is no 
attempt to inquire into the corresponding abyss of Parisian 
society? If an awkward fact or so crops out now and then 
about French morals, it is quite incidental, and is invariably 
extenuated and apologized for. But the staple of the chapters 
on the French capital is a laudation of the innumerable euvres, 


or works of mercy, which are in operation for the remedy of 


every human ill, physical or moral. All honour to the charitable 
people who labour in these organizations. But does not the fact 
of the existence of so many @uvres prove that there is plenty of 
work for them to doP hy, then, have we no pictures of the 
Parisian abominations which these pious fraternities are striving 
to purify P And why was there not one single word said, in 
the account of London, of the machinery at work here for 
amending what is wrong? Has London no schools, no hospitals, 
no dispensaries, no refuges, no parochial visiting, no organiza- 
tions of any sort for charitable pur P What is to be said 
of a writer who never refers to anything of this kind, when it is 
no longer possible to ignore it, without a sneer or a sarcasm? This 
is indeed a memorable and most deplorable example of religious 
spite. The fact is, that, of all difficult tasks, about the hardest is to 
decide impartially as to the relative moral condition of different 
peoples or churches. What judicial fairness it requires! What 
minute consideration of the statistics of population, of diversity of 
habits, of qualifying circumstances, of national temperament, and 
a hundred like corrections, is necessary! The present writer, how- 
ever, would be altogether unable to conceive even the necessity of 
any such anxious weighing of evidence. There is always, indeed, 
a flimsy pretext of impartiality; but her real contempt for her 
readers is so great that she scarcely attempts to veil her un- 
blushing partisanship under a show of fair inquiry. 

It is hardly worth while to enter with any detail into the 
statements of this bigoted and inaccurate writer; but we may, 
perhaps, profitably note down at random one or two of her most 
startling propositions. One of her great points seems to be, that 
whereas deaths by actual starvation are not infrequent in Eng- 
land, such a disaster has never been proved to occur “ among our 
Continental neighbours.” Again, ‘ie professes to find in the 
Morning Post, of August 31, 1859, amidst a catalogue of 
horrible crimes, a racy story of adultery and desertion of 
his wife by one Rev. Jabez Glide, upon whose name she 
puns, in whose mouth she puts an oath, and for whom she 
invents a profane and indecent justification of his sin — 
the whole story against the “ parson,” as she calls him, being 
told with malignant jocularity. We simply observe that no 
such name occurs in the Clergy List for the year. Again, a 
man being fined the other day 1o/. for sending a boy up a 
chimney, this writer rakes up a case of cruelty to a climbing- 
in 1816, and proceeds to describe the sufferings of the class in 
the present tense, so as quite to give the impression that this 
evil is still rampant among us. And then, with fatuous incon- 
sistency, she cabes great credit for a Dominican euvre des ramo- 
neurs in present operation at Paris. In other words, the entire 
suppression of the practice by the British Legislature is virtually 
ignored; but the continued use of climbing-boys in Paris, as 
giving present occasion for a benevolent association, seems to be 
made a subject for congratulation. The author's stories and 
anecdotes are throughout of the most improbable kind; and 
many of them, we are quite sure, are pure inventions. Such a 
one is the pretended conversation with a verger of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. And is any one intended to believe the following 
absurd and self-contradictory canard, meant to show that the 
strict observance of the English Sunday is only a sham? 

We have heard of a gentleman who, not very long since, ventured out 
with the hounds on a Sunday morning; but during his warm chase of 
* Reynard the Fox,” was himself pursued and captured, and moreover taken 
before a worthy magistrate. When interrogated by this gentleman as to 
how he came to be so employed on the “Sabbath day,” he replied, with true 
British frankness, that “Realy, “pon his soul, he hadn't remembered it was 
— We hardly know whether the act or the excuse was more signi- 


Further on, the writer asserts, with all the emphasis of capital 
letters, that the British Government winks at the existence of 
immoral music-halls, because the sale of beer and spirits in such 
places is a benefit to the Excise. Discoursing afterwards about 
the growth of infidelity and spiritualism, and other like delusions, 
she is driven to confess that they make but little progress in 
England. is not this, however, a redeeming feature of our con- 
dition which we may set over against some of our grievous 
faults? By no means. It is even turned intoa kind of reproach 
to us—‘‘ There is too much indifference in this country to admit, 
to any extent, of the success of infidelity.” 

We have but one more remark to make. The writer pretends 
to have visited, personally, all kinds of scenes of low vice and 
debauchery. Now, nothing will make us believe that a lady ever 
sought admission into the penny-gaffs or dancing-saloons of 
London, even in the pursuit of social science. There is no sort 
of vraisemblance in her descriptions of Petticoat-lane and the vile 
dens of St. George’s-in-the-East. The slang which she quotes 
and the foul language which she reports have, after all, a second- 
hand flavour about them. They are altogether unreal, and there 
is ample internal evidence that they are merely developed out of 
her own consciousness. But a delicate question arises as to the 
good taste and propriety of a lad eventing to discuss such 
questions at all. Holywell-street, before Campbell's Act 
came into operation, and obscene stereoscopic slides which evade 
that Act and still defile our shop-windows, are queer subjects 
for a lady’s handling. And then to think that these things should 
be brought as a special charge against London, and that Paris, 
of all cities in the world, should, by implication, be represented 
as free from the pollution of prostituted art and literature—Paris, 
the city whose Charivari, the correlative of our Punch, oftener 
than not amuses its readers with pictures drawn from harlot life ! 
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Upon the whole, when we recal certain passages of these volumes 
we are inclined to feel even less indignant at the writer's unfair- 
ness of mind, rancorous malignity, and want of patriotism, than 
at the strange perversion of the moral sense which has permitted 
an educate 'y to pretend to have enjoyed the experiences of a 
fast man about town. 


VON SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


it might seem that there was little left to be said on so well- 
worn a subject as the first French Revolution. Every scene 
of it has been so often painted, every anecdote so often told, 
every imaginable moral that could be drawn from its follies 
and its horrors has been so exhaustively improved, that the 
author of the work before us is not unreasonably anxious to 
rebut the charge of objectless repetition. He urges that 
one side of this great question, at least, has been very sparingly 
heard. The Germans are not so fertile of lucubrations on 
passing or recent events as their neighbours across the Rhine, 
and the result is that the French have been able, almost un- 
questioned, to impose on the world their own view of the part 
which their reckless propagandism forced Germany to take in the 
disturbances of the time. The predominance, too, of the French 
version of the history was not a little forwarded by the fact that 
almost all the accessible documents had been written from a 
French point of view. The convulsions through which France 
has passed have been a great advantage in this respect to her 
literary men. No dynasty is sensitive for the character of its 
predecessors. No sooner is a throne or a constitution over- 
set, than all its most secret archives pass at once into the domain 
of history, and are at the disposal of men of letters. But in 
Prussia and Austria, where the reigning House of the days of the 
revolution is the reigning House still, statesmen cannot shake off 
the feeling that whatever contributes to bring the Government 
of 1790 into contempt may possibly not be innocuous to the 
Government of 1860, which inherits its policy and its title. To 
a certain extent the author of this book professes to counteract 
this disadvantage. Prussia has opened her archives lately, and 
something like impartial information is to be obtained from the 
reports addressed by Dutch Ministers to the Foreign Office at 
the Hague ; for, like all waning States, Holland was then strong 
in its diplomacy. In Austria, in this as in other things, the 
same restrictive system still prevails. ‘There are whole mines of 
valuable documents lying useless and unexplored in the reposi- 
tories at Vienna, and they will probably remain there until either 
they or the House of Hapsburg have mouldered into dust. The 
author has quite fulfilled his promise, and has said all that is to 
be said on the German side during the period of which he treats. 
But we doubt whether it will be the portion of his disquisitions of 
which the scene lies in Germany which will give the most value 
to his book. On purely German questions, he writes with the 
bias of a thorough Prussian partisan. He denounces the House 
of Hapsburg from the time of Charles V. as the curse of Germany, 
and charges the guilt of the dissolution of the old Empire extiody 
on their want of German patriotism—wholly forgetting the 
complete impracticability of the nobles of the Empire, and the 
unscrupulous ambition of the smaller princes. For Prussia there 
is a very different balance. All Frederic II.’s aggressive rivalry 
with Austria, recklessly as it was pursued, and fatal as it could 
not but be to German unity, was yet. in our author’s view, con- 
ceived in a true German spirit. We suspect, however, that 
Frederic’s openly avowed contempt for German literature and 
German genius is a tolerably accurate measure of his devotion 
to the Fatherland. 

It is rather in reference to France that this work possesses 
peculiar interest and value. History, especially the history of 
critical epochs, has been too much given over of late years to 
the lovers of the picturesque. Smart epi s, declamatory 
writing, dramatic description, have been allowed to usurp the 

lace of the sterner charms of strict equity and businesslike 
investigation. The powers of the historian have been too much 
wasted on panegyrising some extreme character, or painting 
some fateful crisis in highly charged colours. A fertile, quick, 

orgeous imagination is becoming his first qualification. The 
istory that sells is more and more conforming to the type of 
the historical novel. Quentin Durward, published without the 
love story, would in these days be accepted quite seriously as an 
admirable history of the reign of Louis XI. A still more 
dangerous tendency is the growing taste for anecdotes, and the 
vast mass of forgotten light literature which the historian presses 
into his service to supply it. Already, in his day, Niebuhr used 
to complain that history was becoming a mere mass of anecdotes. 
How completely a collection of anecdotes may be made to 
travestie the age to which it relates, any one may picture to 
himself by fancyiag how the history of the present day would 
read a hundred years hence, if onl stories about the ministra- 
tions at St. George’s-in-the-East or Sir Peter Laurie’s decisions 
on the bench were told as fair samples of the condition of the 
English law and church. From hero-worship, picture-drawing, 
anecdotes, and all the other peculiar sins of modern histo- 
rians, Von Sybel—once off German ground—is wholly free. 
There is no mention of Mirabeau’s long hair, no sentimental 
description of his amours ; and the guillotine, and the tricoteuses, 


* Geschichte der Revolutionszeit von 1789 bis 1795. Von H., von Sybel. 
Diisseldorf: Buddeus. 1859. 


and all the amusing anecdotes of Samson’s sayings and doings, 
are not even mentioned. The interest of the book will never 
fail to any one who reads it with a true love of history ; but of 
the trivialities which are —— supposed to constitute 
history’s only interest he will find no vestige. Even the 
characters of the actors in the scene, who were but averagely 
bad men and women under the influence of preternatural stimu- 
lants, receive a comparatively small shareof the author’sattention. 
His whole mind is occupied with the task of tracing, not only in 
vague generalities, but in the minutest details that statistics can 
furnish, the larger and mightier forces, the long pent-up retribu- 
tion of accumulated faults and follies, of which the men whose 
names have become so infamous were scarcely more than th2 
instruments and the things. The investigation closely 
resembles that which De Wooguevilis in part made, and would 
have made in full, if he had been spared to complete his task. 
What was the exact condition of the peasant? What were 
his resources? What his burdens? What his misery? To 
what laws and what systems was it owing that the scantiest 
apolegy for nourishment was all that 4 whole class could earn by 
the hardest toil? On the other hand, what were the defects in 
the executive, the military, and the judicial powers, which carried 
rottenness through every beam in the edifice of the State, so 
that the first storm not merely ruined, but absolutely pulverized 
it? And what was the exact nature, extent, and hopelessness 
of the financial difficulty which aroused that storm? In short, 
what was it that drove on the wave, and what was it that made the 
breakwater give way? These are the questions to the investigation 
of which Von Sybel’s labours are devoted. He carries the same 
plan of narrative through the whole succession of tempests which 
constituted the Revolution. He always prefers an investigation 
into causes to a mere chronicle of results. Where other 
authors dwell, in reproving paragraphs, on the fiendishness of 
Marat, or declaim either in blame of the early cowardice or in 
admiration of the later heroism of the Girondins, our author 
aay to inquire what were the material causes to which were 
ue the power and ferocity of that mob of which Jacobin and 
Girondin were only the terrified creatures. How disordered 
finance produced stoppage of trade, how stoppage of trade pro- 
duced starving mobs, how the misery of those mobs was aggra- 
vated and their power concentrated by the ill-directed efforts of 
the authorities to support them, seem to him worthier inquiries 
for a historian’s industry than the moral responsibility of this or 
that maddened victim of an universal contagion. 


The general moral is the same as that worked out by De Tocque- 
ville. The French Revolution was more the child of folly than of 
sin. The preachers of judgments, whether in novels or in history, 
have been wont to illustrate their text by pointing to the Revo- 
lution as the obvious consequence of the outrages on humanity and 
morality by which Paris was disgraced in the eighteenth century. 
It isan edifying view ; but it will not bear the scrutiny of history. 
The sixth and seventh commandments have both been broken 
more flagrantly in Russia without producing any analogous 
effects, because the Government has been wiser, and the institu- 
tions have oo better to the progress of the society to which 
they belonged. The Pure des Cerfs was, no doubt, a horrible 
thing; but, for political effect, it was absolutely harmless com- 
pared to the encouragement of absenteeism begun by Francis I., 
carried out by Richelieu, and completed aulettiods XIV. The 
petites maisons might have existed in any numbers, and for any 
time, without producing a hundredth part of the weakness to 
French society that arose from the survival of the feudal dues 
and the farming by metairie, after their meaning and practical 
value had passed away. No lettres de cachet, however barbarous, 
were in any comparable degree so pregnant with danger to the 
State as the benevolent meddlesomeness with which Government 
had superseded private effort, and put private enterprise into 
wardship, in every trade and industry throughout the kingdom. 
The only two cases in which the author seems inclined to charge 
on single individuals any large share of responsibility for the 
calamities of the Revoluticn point in the same direction. It 
was the folly, the weakness, the well-meaning, credulous mixture 
of vanity and philanthropy that characterized Necker and La- 
fayette, which paralysed at the first crisis of the Revolution the 
resistance that an organized Government is always at first able 
to maintain againsta mob. But it was not because they were 
bad men, but because they were contemptible men, that they 
gave birth to such gigantic evils. They believed intensely in 
amiable theories, they loved the sympathy and applause of their 
fellow men, they were kind-hearted, and charitably fancied 
everybody was as well meaning as themselves; and therefore— 
so far as it can be said of any single mea—they were the proximate 
causes of a civil convulsion which, for the horror of its calamities, 
stands alone in the history of the world. It had been better 
for France if they had been as relentless as Robespierre, as 
unscrupulous as Danton, as ambitious as Mirabeau—in fact, if 
they had been anything but well-meaning fools. But the witness 
of history is uniform to this—that Nemesis may spare the saga- 
cious criminal, but never fails to overtake the weak, the unde- 
cided, and the over-charitable fool. 


Von Sybel ought to be popular in England, for he views things 
from an eminently English point of view. He earnestly loves 
freedom ; but he knows that “‘ free institutions,” carried yond 
the point which the culture of a nation justifies, cease to produce 


freedom. There is the freedom that makes each man free; and 
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there is the freedom, so called, which makes each man the slave 
of the majority. One of the most interesting portions of the 
book is the chapter in which he shows that the destruction or 
transfer of property must be the end, whatever may be the aim, 
of all premature democratic change. He shows how the Socialist 
spirit which is inherent in all such changes cropped out con- 
stantly in the course of the Revolution, though it as yet lacked 
the system and the name. The peasants clamoured for a par- 
tition of land; the indirect taxes were swept away, and direct 
taxes imposed in their place ; and the whole Parisian mob were 
fed by nominal workshops, to which they resorted only upon 
pay-day, and with the wages of which, drawn from the taxpayers 
of all France, they supported themselves during each succeeding 
week of riot. We wish that our limits had allowed us to dwell 
more at length on these investigations; for some of them, 
especially those which have reference to taxation, possess an in- 
terest not confined to the times on which they bear. 


PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 


HE author of this book tells us that the selection of a title for 

it cost him a good deal of thought. He may be congra- 
tulated on having made a choice which is in a certain sense appro- 
riate. Lord William Lennox is, undoubtedly, a sportsman, and 
e has produced a series of sketches of his own life and character 
which probably are as truthful as they certainly are indiscreet 
and tedious. It is sufficiently os when a foolish person 
travels, and insists on telling all the world on his return where he 
went, and what he saw, and how he felt, and what he had for 
dinner, and how he liked it, and how much his bill came to. 
This, we say, is quite bad enough, if the dinners have been eaten 
and the bills paid in Germany or Italy. But — that one of 
the most empty and garrulous of tourists should determine to stay 
for a year at home, and still to write a book upon the same plan as 
he would have adopted if he had travelled. Imagine Hastings, and 
Southampton, and Liverpool, and even Gravesend and Richmond, 
to be visited and described in the manner which is considered by 
bookmakers to be suitable to Dresden, and Rome, and Venice ; 
and add to this the disappointment of finding that the author 
wanders into the feeblest commonplaces whenever he appears to 
be approaching any subject upon which he may be supposed to 
possess special information. You will then obtain some faint 
conception of the impatience and disgust which is likely to be 
excited in your mind by reading the last, and we would fain hope, 


_ the worst, of the literary efforts of Lord William Lennox. 


So far as the book before us has a plan, we believe that plan 
to be to describe the British sports appropriate to each successive 
month. We find “ January—Remarks on the Weather,” at the 
head of the table of contents of the first chapter. But it soon 
appears that the author will only adhere to the order of time 
we nothing comes into his head to tempt him from it, and this 
is almost sure to happen before he has written half-a-dozen pages. 
However, the matter of the first two chapters does seem to be, 
in some remote sort of way, connected with the sportsman’s 
business in the first two months. But the third chapter com- 
mences thus :—“ As we have hitherto been silent on the subject 
of grouse-shooting, it may be expected that we should offer a few 
remarks upon it.” Then follow several pages, which we think 
contain sensible advice to southern visitors to the Scottish 
moors; and as they are not defaced by the excessive egotism and 
silliness, which abound almost throughout the book, we certainly 
shall not complain of finding them where we should have least 
expected. Grouse-shooting, and all other amusements, are either 
in season or out of season in the month of March, and in either 
ease Lord William Lennox finds that they may be comprehended, 
if it so pleases him, within the design of one of his expansive 
chapters. “There is another subject we must touch upon, 
especially at this time of year, when every day brings us nearer 
the spring.” The subject which thus demands attention is 
archery; and if it be objected that amid the cold winds of 
Merch we feel little disposition to that pastime, it will be 
answered by the author that we shall like it much better in June, 
and if we live long enough we shall see that month. We are, 
in the first place, informed that “Homer gives a most phic 
description of an archery meeting,” at which Merion and Teucer 
figured as “ the Osbaldiston and Horatio Ross of their day.” Of 
course we feel that if Lord William Lennox’s recollections of the 
Iliad are to be worked into his book, the sooner his readers 
undergo that misery the better. But alas! there is another trial 
read for us in the very next page. We must toil on and on— 
* still from one sorrow to another thrown.” The author is now 
among the heroes of English history. ‘ In ancient times the bow 
was the chief implement of war. . . To an improvement of this 
weapon, called the cross-bow, our hardy forefathers were princi- 
pally indebted for their glorious victories at Agincourt, Cressy, 
and Poictiers. Hence fhe English archers became the most 
renowned in all Europe.” Every reader of his country’s histo 
must here stand aghast at the enormity of the ignorance whic 
could put cross-bows into the hands of the English yeomen who 
conquered the chiv: of France. And next, the lover of 
national poetry is struck with amazement and indignation. ‘‘ The 


* Pictw Sporti ife and Character. By Lord William Lennox, 
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old ballad of Chevy-Chase podains the feats of the bold outlaw 
Robin Hood.” e should have thought that even in a mind 
abandoned to the vilest excesses of scribbling some faint glimmer 
of recollection would remain of the simple and vigorous lines 
which tell— 

How Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain on Chevy-Chase. 


But it matters not whether it be king, or earl, or yeoman whose 
deeds are told in story or in song. Lord William Lennox can- 
not take the trouble, before he writes, to refresh his memory con- 
cerning that which no other Englishman would find it possible 
to forget. He is so incredibly careless as to overlook the differ- 
ence between a cross-bow and a long-bow, even when he men- 
tions them together; and he is guilty of this negligence in a book 
which professes minutely to describe the ancient and modern 
weapons employed in killing game. “It will appear that the 
first use of the cross-bow was introduced by the Conqueror.” 
And in the very next sentence—“ an Act of Edward LV. directs 
that every Englishman shall have a bow of bis own height "— 
that is, as he seems to mean to say, a cross-bow. We should 
expect that even Mr. Bright, who chine both to war and to the 
game-laws, would neither be so ill-informed nor so reckless as to 
confound the cross-bow and the long-bow as is here done by one 
who is, or has been, both a soldier and a sportsman, and who is 
also a member of a noble house which may be supposed to feel 
some interest in its country’s glory. But we read two pages 
further, and now we see cause to think that the author is not 
ignorant, as we had at first thought, but only careless. After 
a plunge into Roman history, he returns to the battle of Cressy, 
and some fragments of school-reading luckily float to the surface 
of his mind. “Our opponents are understood to have used the 
cross-bow ’—so that he really knows that this weapon is different 
from the long-bow, and he had only forgotten two pages back 
to observe the difference. 

From the ancient use of the bow in war it is natural to turn to 
the modern use of it as an amusement, and some of the principal 
archery meetings are now described. These, and also hawking, 
appear to belong to the present chapter, because they are not 
among the amusements proper to March; and then steeple- 
chasing is taken up because it is. The transition is smoothed by 
a few sentences about March winds and dust, and the folly of 
the London authorities in not beginning to water the streets 
before the April rains set in. ‘The lover of steeple-chasing 
is advised to take with him “a good warm overcoat, a pair of 
cloth overalls, and a worsted comforter.” The lover of archery 
meetings, and of dances in the open air after them, would, of 
course, be advised to leave the same articles at home; and hence 
we see that steeple-chases and archery belong properly to the 
same chapter. And it may also legitimately comprise many other 
matters. Steeple-chases are held at Liverpool, and held in 
March, and therefore one naturally expects in this part of the 
book some notice of the public buildings of “ this great and im- 

rtant commercial town,” and of the means of transit to it from 

ndon a hundred years ago. And there are also steeple-chases 
at Ludlow, and a journey is strongly advised thither. ‘ Here 
much can be seen to interest the visitor.” There is first the 
castle. ‘“ Its historical associations are truly exciting.” This 
castle was by King Stephen. It was Tey Simon 
de Montfort. Here the Masque of Comus was produced, and 
here the author of Hudibras held the place of steward. Hard by 
may be seen Hucks Barn, the residence of the unfortunate uncle 
of George Barnwell, and the thicket in which the murder was 
committed. Visitors to Ludlow Castle will thank Lord William 
Lennox for this last “truly exciting” extract from the local guide- 
book. Here, they will say, encamped King Stephen, and here 
dwelt Mr. Barnwell. We learn from Shakspeare that— 

ing Stephen was a worth Tr; 

but whether he wore those identical breeches at the siege of 
Ludlow Castle, and whether, if he did, they uired repair 
before the place surrendered, are “truly exciting’ questions to 
which the traditions of the neighbourhood do not, so far as 
appears from the book before us, afford any answer. It might 
perhaps have occurred to Lord William Lennox to investigate 
this most curious point which we have here suggested, but it 
seems that he had to hurry away from Ludlow to attend another 
steeple-chase at Doncaster. He has not much to tell us about 
Doncaster—or, at least, he does net stop to tell it—because he 


has suddenly remembered that “the breaking up of the Whig’ 


Government produced a change in the mastership of her 
Majesty’s buck-hounds, and the Earl of Sandwich succeeded to 
the Earl of Bessborough.” It was the author's intention to have 
given a notice of the Earl of Bessborough somewhere else, and, 
as he was writing this present book, he ‘“ cannot do better” than 
bring it in, which he proceeds to do; and so we get two pages 
copied from the Peerage. It must be owned that Lord William 
Lennox makes no disguise of his intention to please himself in his 
subjects and style, both in March and in all other months. We 
hope that the statement of the second marriage of the Earl of 
Bessborough to the eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond 
will prove as interesting to all readers as it must necessarily be 
to the noble writer. 

We believe that the chapter we have thus painfully travelled 
through is a perfectly fair specimen of the whole of ‘the two 
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volumes which now lie before us. The entire work is nothing more 
than a diary of the author’s movements in pursuit of pleasure, 
and of what he thought concerning all he saw, and heard, and 
read, and of where and how he breakfasted, and dined, and slept. 
He appears to have written down everything that occurred to 
him to write upon any subject during about twelve months, and to 
have published the whole mass of notes without correction or 
retrenchment. The plan which we at first thought we had dis- 
covered of devoting one or two chapters to the sports belonging to 
each month, turns out to exist only to this extent—that the author 
usually attended the principal races and other sporting events of 
the year, and when next he took up his pen, his mind naturally 
turned to the last amusement in which he had shared. But, 
however far he may wander from any settled plan, he is 
constant always to the purpose of letting all the world that cares 
to read his book know how he managed to provide for his own 
little comforts and enjoyments. We have already learned in 
the third chapter that he went down to Liverpool to the steeple- 
chase. In the fourth chapter he gives us the same journey 
over again, and in more detail. There is first a glance at 
the joys of travelling by coach ; and whenever the author goes 
anywhere by train he takes occasion to repeat the same lament 
over the departed pleasures of the box-seat, the cheerful horn, 
the smiling barmaids, the ale, the brandy-and-water, the cigars, 
and the ‘‘stand-up lunch.” Having duly contrasted the road 
and rail, he is nevertheless “‘ bound to admit that he was more 
comfortable with plenty of leg-room and a copy of the Times 
than he should have been inside or outside of a stage-coach.” 
This is an average sample of the sort of stuff which Lord William 
Lennox expects the public to buy and read. He had “a hasty 
lunch at Wolverton ’—remarkable event !—and when he got to 
Liverpool he ordered “a turtle dinner at half-past seven 
o'clock,” and “proceeded to lionize the town.” Experienced 
readers of tourists’ books will be prepared to skip a few pages 
here. We have ourselves el them, and ascertained that 
the turtle dinner again occupies the author’s mind before he has 
completed a scent page. After the steeple-chase he returns to 
London, where we are admitted to him “ p sete a muffin ” in 
his library. A friend called to take him somewhere in a cab, so 
he hurried over his breakfast, scalded himself with the tea, nearly 
broke a tooth over the dry toast, and then drove to Kensington. 
Farther on, in the same volume, we have to follow him to New 
Brighton, near where he suggested to himself five 
reasons why he should not go to hear Mr. Dickens read the 
Christmas Carol. The first was that he must do imperfect 
justice to “‘an excellent dinner,” and the second that he should 
et only one glass out of “a bottle of first-rate claret.” However, 
& went and liked the reading. Next day was spent at Liver- 
pool “ with the view of enjoying a turtle dinner at Lynn’s,” being 
the hotel of which we have heard before, and may probably hear 
ain. 
= entleman who owns to more than fifty years may very natur- 
ally Eesitate before he determines to ssinihen the enjoyment of a 
ood dinner and a bottle of claret, and go and hear a reading by 
Mr. Dickens. Elderly gentlemen, if they have wives and 
daughters, are often saved the trouble of balancing the rival 
attractious of indoor and outdoor pleasure which perplexed Lord 
William Lennox, and have to cramp themselves in flys and 
struggle through crowds, instead of allowing digestion and 
slumber to assume their placid sway. Happily, whether they 
go out for the evening or stay at home, they do not usually 
record their small pleasures and grievances, their gluttony and 
their grumbling, in diaries; nor could they in general, let us 
hope, be so deplorably foolish and ill-advised as to suppose that 
such “ Pictures of Life and Character” could possibly interest or 
instruct the world. As Lord William Lennox has pleased himself 
so well in the title of his book, we will propose to him a motto 
for it which will exactly suit one of the sports mentioned in it, 
as well as the minute descriptions of his own haunts, tastes, 
costume, and mode of life which abound throughout the work. 
We suggest the lines :— 
By the side of a murmuring stream, 
An elderly gentleman sat ; 
On the top of his head was his wig; 
On the top of his wig was his hat. 


MEMORIALS OF DUCHESS RENEE.* 


fou author of this biography hardly deals quite fairly by the 
public. We know what we are about when we deal either 
with a perfectly anonymous book or with one which bears the 
author’s name jn the title-page. But the half-and-half practice 
of initials puts us in something of a dilemma. In addressing 
letters to a newspaper, initials have their advantage. A man 
who thus signs does not so directly set himself personally up for 
a public instructor as he who puta his name; while in many cases 
the initials are intelligible to most of those to whom the name 
itself would convey any idea. Ifthe letters do not take, the 
author may still shroud himself in his incognito, and his disap- 
pointment is considerably softened. If they do take, the initia 

give a sort of personality beyond that of “ Paterfamilias” or a ‘‘Con- 
stant Reader;” and those who care to know can ask, and commonly 
can find out, who their unknown teacher is. But he or she who 


* 8 mM ials of Renée 
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writes a book does, by the necessity of the case, set up personally 
for a public instructor. If he chooses to keep his name a secret, 
it is not our business to ask questions. But we do not like half- 
confidences. We do not like to be told just enough to raise our 
curiosity, and no more. We have no idea whatever who may 
concealed under the letters “ I. M. B.” which ig oe at the end 
of the preface to the volume before us; but we have a sort of 
half-feeling that we ought to know—at any rate, that “I. M. B.” 
thinks we ought to know. We dare hardly put on paper the 
ess which we have more than once made that the author of the 
ook is of the same sex as its subject; because we should feel 
excessively foolish if “I. M. B.” should prove, not only to be a 
man, but possibly aman whom not to know argues ourselves 
unknown. ‘Then the preface itself takes us thoroughly into 
confidence about everything except names. The composition of 
the book was suggested “ by a friend who has since passed away,” 
and “ whose lively interest in the execution of the scheme ceased 
only with her endeared and honoured life.” Again, its com- 
position has been aided by “a friend of many years,” who “ has 
clearly gratified his own spirit” by so doing. Now, we know 
just as much as the Tycoon of Japan may know about either the 
deceased lady or the living gentleman. But we feel as if we 
ought to know more. We had rather see nothing at all than see 
thus darkly. “I. M. B.” should either tell us nothing at all 
about him (or her) self and his (or her) friends, or else we should 
really be allowed to know a little more than we do. 


“T.M.B.” has, in these days at least, no particular need to 
lurk in the shade. There is nothing very remarkable in the 
book, but there is nothing to be ashamed of. The interest of the 
subject is perhaps rather narrow, and we can weil believe that a 
harsh critic might call the way of dealing with it weak and dull. 
But mere weakness and dulness are so far from being the worst 

ssible faults that, in the present state of our minor historical 

iterature, we are almost inclined to look upon them as virtues. 
There is a sort of vigour which is far worse than any weakness, 
and a sort of liveliness which is far worse than any dulness. 
Renée of Ferrara, if she wanted a biographer, and no first-rate 
hand would undertake her, was lucky to fall into the hands of 
“T. M. B.” and not into those of Miss Pardoe or Dr. Doran, If 
“T. M. B.” gives us nothing very graphic or very profound, his 
(or her) little volume is at least not crammed with flippancy, im- 

ertinence, or monstrous blunders. “I. M. B.” clearly writes 
rom love to the Duchess Renée, and not from the professional 
necessity of making a book. Now, it is just this little difference 
—the old one, between having something to say and having to 
say something—which, if it cannot lead to the highest success, 
at all events secures against the lowest failure. 

The character of the Duchess Renée is one which appeals chiefly 
to those whose studies or sympathies attach them to the Calvin- 
istic Reformation. She lived in a stirring age, and was brought 
into contact with famous men and famous events. But with the 
general student of history she might — be overshadowed b 
contemporaries even of her own sex. Elizabeth in England, 
Mary in Scotland, Catharine in France, attract so much of the 
world’s attention, for good or for evil, asto leave buta small portion 
for Renée of Ferrara and Montargis. Her biography must be 
essentially a religious one. But the mere fact of a daughter of 
France, the wife and mother of princes of the house of Este, em- 
bracing the Reformed Religion, becoming the correspondent of 
Calvin and the patroness of the Huguenots, alone stamps her as 
aremarkable person. It is clear that Renée was a woman of 
unusual powers of mind, as well as possessed both of a strong 
will anda high sense of duty. She appears, by her biographer’s 
account, to have had a fondness for stroking her chin and re- 
gretting that no beard grew there. At other times she would 
declaim against the iniquity of the Salic Law, which barred her 
from the crown of her ancestors. We do not exactly see how its 
repeal could have profited her during the lifetime of so many 
descendants of her elder sister. But she may be well excused for 
thinking that she could have governed France better either than 
the odious Francis I., or than the princes, at once odious and 
contemptible, who reigned after him. She was certainly not lucky 
in those with whom she was most closely connected. Of either 
parent she could have known little. Anne of Britanny, indeed, 
with all her ambitious schemes and extraordinary marriages, de- 
serves all honour for making the Court of France for one short 
period a school of rigid virtue. But she died when Renée was four 
— old, and the next year her father, Louis XII., died also. 

t was Renée’s lot to be naturalized in a land where Louis, the 
“Father of his People” in his own kingdom, could appear in 
no light but that of a wanton and cruel aggressor. Her husband, 
Duke Hercules of Ferrara, was a poor creature enough, and a 
Catholic bigot to boot; yet she at least need not have envied the 
fate of her unhappy sister Claude, married to the first gentleman 
and the first rascal in Europe, and dying, as rumour says, the 
victim of her husband’s vices. One daughter, Anne, was married 
to Francis of Guise, and was a partner in the bloody deeds of 
St. Bartholomew. The name of another is linked with that of 
Tasso in a strange kind of immortality. The life of Renée, from 
1510 to 1575, embraces the whole era of the Reformation, the 
reign of Charles V., and the commencement of the religious wars 
in France. Her sojourn in Italy witnessed the coronation of thé 
last Roman Emperor and the fall of the last frée Italian Com- 
monwealth. Personally, she is only connected with these great 
events by her position during her later years, if not exactly as a 
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Huguenot leader, at least as one to whose castle Huguenots might 
fly for safety. The interest of her character is — religious, 
mingled with something of a literary element in her earlier 
years. To beauty she had no claim, and, like her unfortunate 
sister, the breath of scandal never touched her. 

The story of Renée, such as it is, is told by “I. M. B.,” if 
with but little vigour or brilliancy, at all events clearly and 
straightforwardly. The biographer fully sympathizes with the 
religious aspect of his subject, as, in a way,every one must, though 
one could have wished that Renée had had some other teacher 
than Calvin. The following passage from a letter to the Re- 
former seems to show that Renée tried very hard to swallow 
= “horribile decretum,” but found some little difficulty in so 

oing :— 

For I wrote to you concerning two ministers, of whom one argued with me 
by [the use of] a process of falsehood, which I thought unlawful ; the other on 

e ground of a judgment of election and reprobation caused by the prayers 
of men: that it seemed to me that by that [argument] he [the latter?] de- 
clared to me a diabolical hatred, to incite me to hate what God has not 
commanded me [to hate]; for although I had not forgotten the point adduced 
in your letter, that David hated the enemies of God with a mortal hatred, 

and] I mean not to oppose or derogate from that point in any degree, for if 
knew that the king, my father, and the queen, my mother, and my late 
husband, the duke, and all, my children were reprobates under the judgment 
of God, I would be willing to hate them with a mortal hatred, and desire them 
to have their portion in hell, and [so] entirely conform myself to the will of 
God, if He i to grant me grace to do so. But if I see persons so 
tial in their affections, and have heard such startling propositions, of which 

have only reported to you [those which were] the least [so]. 


We may take the opportunity of our unknown “I. M. B.” to 
point out a certain slovenliness of composition into which he (or 
she) falls, along with nearly everybody else. We should like to 
know how many of Lord Macaulay’s readers have stopped to 
remark the care with which he excludes the faintest touch of 
Gallicism from his purely English narrative. Still more 
should we like to know how many have thought it worth 
while to imitate him. In Lord Macaulay’s pages, the French 
King is always Lewis, never Louis. We read of the Count 
of Avaux, the ‘Duke of Vendome, even of “the Place of 
Victories.” Lord Macaulay, as a correct writer ought to do, 
systematically translates everything that can be translated. 

he prevalent carelessness and affectation of most modern writers 
prefers to talk sometimes of ‘the Duke d’Aumale, sometimes 
of the Duc d’Aumale”—a pleasing variety, which we wonder is 
not sometimes diversified (perhaps indeed it sometimes may 
be) 7 “the Duc of Aumale.” Everybody and every thing must 
now be — in French, or in a jumble of French and 
English. e saw the other day mention made, in an English 
sentence, of a certain “‘ Mathilde,” who proved to be, not the 
Bonaparte Princess so called, but the famous ‘‘ Great Countess” 
of times past! We really wonder that the present ruler of France 
does not figure in English papers as ‘‘ the Emperor des Frangais,” 
and other potentates as “ the King de Sardaigne” and “ the Pope 
de Rome.” It would not be a bit worse English than the liberties 
which are every day taken with the descriptions of smaller digni- 
taries. Of course where, as in France, territorial titles and 
surnames run so much into one another, it would require some 
little genealogical knowledge to know in every case which is which. 
But with great, sometimes sovereign, Duchies and Counties there 
can be no doubt at all. Those who do not talk of the “ King de 
France” or “ the Roi des Belges,” should not talk of “the Duke 
de Montpensier” or the “ Comte de Flandre.” ‘I. M. B.” per- 
haps carries inconsistency and slovenliness in this way even 
farther than most people. Opening the book at a venture, we find 
* Francis, Count d’Angouléme,” and opposite to it “ Frangois, 
Duke of Guise”’—a little further on, ‘‘ Duke de Guise,” “ Duke 
Francois,” ‘‘ Duke Henry de Guise”—again, ‘‘ Duchess de Guise” 
in one page, opposite to it “‘ Duchess of Guise,” and elsewhere 
‘** Duchesse de Guise.” Then we have “ Jacques de Savoy [sic], 
Duke de Nemours,” and “ Jacques de of Nemours ;” 
and on the same opening with the latter ‘ Duke of Guise,” 
“ Duchess of Montpensier,” ‘‘ Duke d’Aumale,” “ Duke de Deux 
Ponts.” What would “I. M. B.” say to a Frenchman who should 
write about “le Duc of Wellington,” or should call George the 
Second, during the latter years of Anne’s reign, ‘George of 
Hanovre, Duc of Cambridge?” Such a description would exactly 
answer to “I.M.B.’s” “ Jacques de Savoy, Duke de Nemours.” 
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Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


Im consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of leting their 
Sets of the Saturday Review, the early Numbers have been pfs oes and the 
Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each number from the commence- 
ment, X, 6d, each copy, unstamped, He is also prepared to supply entire volumes 
as under :— 
Vol. 1. cloth lettered, price 16s. 0d., or half-bound, 19s. 0d. 
Il. 20s. 6d. 23s. 6d. 


” 
Ill. 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
» 
168. Od. 4 198.0d. 
¥, » 16s, Od, te 19s. Od, 
» 16s, 0d 19s. 0d, 
» 168. Od, 19s. Od. 
VILL » 16s, Od. 19s, Od. 
Cases for Binding, price 2s, 


Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s, $d, and 1s, 6d. 
London; Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W,C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ME. ALBERT SMITH, with his CHINA REPATRED and 


ONT BLANC REVISITED, 1800, Bv Night at ht, and T and Saturday 
Afternoons at Three.—Stalls, $s., which can at the Bos Onion Hall, daily, 
from Eleven to Five; Area, $s.; Gallery, 1s. 


MADAME CLARA NOVELLO’S FAREWELL. 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO 


respectfully acquaints her 
friends and the public that, she will REVISIT ENGLAND in the AUTUMN, to sing 
cert. mdo Pro’ being HER LA 


at a few Oratorios and Concerts in London and the vinces, 
APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC. Communications from Musical Societi 
CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


V ICE CHANCELLOR PAGE WOOD'S SPEECH 
AGAINST MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER, made at a PUBLIC MEBTING 
at WILLIS'S ROOMS, Ist February last, tobe lind atthe Office of the Marriage Law 


PETITION S IN OPPOSITION TO MARRIAGE WITH 
'ER.—All persons desirous of promoting Petitions against the Legali- 

zation of Marri: with a Wife's Sister receive Petitions prepared for signature, 

free, on communicating with Mr. W. M. TROLLOPE, the retary of the 

Defence Association, 41, liament-street, 8.W. The igtion consists of all perso 

making a donation of not less Lhan One Guinea, or an Annual Subscription of not less than 

5s. towards its objects. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Institution will he pete at the LONDON 
TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on U AY NEXT, the 15th inst., at Two o’clock 
precisely.’ Admiral the Earl of SHREWSBURY and TALBOT, C.B., V.P., in the Chair. 
14, John-street, Adelphi, March 10th, 1860, RICHARD LEWIS, Secretary. 


SPAIN — Persons desirous of co-operating in the establishment 
of a CHURCH of ENGLAND MISSION to the ENGLISH in SPAIN, conducted on 
principle of non-interference with the religion of the country, are requested to communi- 
cate with the Rev, ALEX. J. D. D’OrsgEy, bridge. 


QT. JOHN'S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, CLAPTON, N.E.— 


Private Pupils not on the Foundation can now be admitted for the ensuing Quarter, 
Prospectuses, &c., on application to the Rev. the Head Master, at the new premises as above. 


THE ADVERTISER, who has had many years 
EXPERIENCE in PREPARING BOYS for ETON and HARROW, has some of 
Morning Hours disengaged.—Address J. W., Messrs. HATCHARD’S, 187, Biccadilly. 


A SUPERIOR HOME can be obtained for ONE or TWO 

YOUNG LADIES in the family of a widow lady residing in one of the healthiest dis- 
tricts of London. Young ladies deprived of maternal care would find this desirable, as 
affording good society, music, and chaperonage. The highest references given and ex- 
pected. ‘Address C. B., Clarendon Library, 6, Grove-terrace, Notting Hill, W. 


To JOURNALISTS.—WANTED, for a first-class Liberal 
Daily Journal, not Metropolitan, an experienced and powerful POLITICAL WRITER, 
who could supply one leader per diem, and personally supsristend rT Serenaunents. 


First-class talent and experience are ly P necessity become 
resident in the locality. 

Full details of past services, age, expectations, and refe , to be add d to 
S. P.Q. R., King’s College, London, W.C. 


To CAPITALISTS.—£500.—A clear Income of not less than 
£300 1 having from £500 to 


pe , may be real t ing from 
£300 at command, with or without Lindam in an unusually lucrative undertaking.— 
‘a 


than twenty years) in the 
&e., of LIBRARIES, Public or Private. 


30, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Ww. 


HYDROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, Norwood replete with every comfort, within twen! 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal falace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visi 
The latter can_have the advan , if desired, of an Hotel, The site is unrivalled for its 
healthiness. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all s' of malignity, occurring in the Families 
of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affinent, are a into ‘the Hospital at all 


hqNUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED, Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs, 
hi he Hospital. 


HoaReE and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


» Opinion or A. B. GRANVILLE, Ese., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “The Spas of Germany,” on “Sudden Death,’ &c. 
“Dr, ille has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Oil uces the desired effect ina 
Dr. Granville oun: ngh prod pon the ip shorter 


time than others, and that it not cause the 
quent on the administration of the Pale Oils.” 


IMPERIAL Half- 2s. 64.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; and 
labeling with DE JONGH’S uk BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS, . 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND ©0O., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Bioomssury, 


their Petrone they. be happy to, it for 
th est character, and for more simple windows—e.g., ie, Geo! c, and Quarry 
Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. sand Information forwarded. , 


EOLOGY and MIN ERALOGY.— Elementary Collections, 
which greatly litate the study of these interest branches 0; ence, can 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, 0.  TENNAN' ‘ ineralogist to Her Majesty, 
Londen, ‘Also, Geological Maps, Books, &c. 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
RIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock 

TRA G BAGS, fitted plete DRESSING CASES, Writing Cases, 

DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in great variety. 
NVE SES, BLOTTING BOOKS, and INKSTAN 


Boxes. ‘The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK- 
ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESEN ‘ATION too various to enum 

to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADI 5 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 


SEL LING OF ¥.—DRESSIN G CASES, DESPATCH 


lope Fictting 

f Arti itable for Reduced to Al 
Assortment of the Large aud Valuable of Messrs, 
next door to 
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K OF DEPOSIT 1844), 
8, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STOCK. 
nested to cramine the pla the Bank of 


i 
withdrawn without ice. 
uary and 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


T°. INVESTORS. — CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is a 


edium for employing and improving Large or Small Sums of Money in connexion 
with Soverument Securities. The Stock is mone A the Consols Insurance Association, 
itrand, London. I ng Pursuan ct of Parliament, Investments bear 

ve ont sd Cent. per ‘Annum Interest, receivable Monthly, if desi 
Full particulars may be obtained on application at the Chief Offices, 429, Strand, London, to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LonvDon, 23rd February, 1360. 
Lig | a HEREBY GIVEN, that the BOOKS the TRANSFER of SHARES in this 
Society will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY, the ried day of March instant, and Re-opened 
on meopnestey the 11th day of April n 
The Dividends for the year 1890 will Ibe payable on and omue Monday, the 9th day of 
By Order of the Directo: 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1520, 


BAN 


Parties desirous of jnvesting 


it, ay a rate 
The interest is in 


DIRECTORS, 
PATTISON, Esa. Chairman, 
JAMES BRAND, Esq., Deput. Ci irman. 
Ge Barclay, Esq. ww e Hibbert, Esq. 
Bell, E Samuel Hibbert, 
Charles Cay Thomas Newman Hunt, Hea. 


ve, Esq 
George William Cottam Esq. James ¢ Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 


Henry Cutler, Esq. Willia binson, Esq 
Davideon, Esq. Smith, Esi. -» M.P. 
George Field, Esq. ewman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The assured are protected from the liabilities attachin to mutual assur- 
ance by a fund of a million ona “ half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Soreremeet Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 


and me mortgages in Great Britain 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to gg every fifth 
year. The assured are c qntitied oO np partieinase after payment of one pre 
PURCHASE OF POLICIE beral allowance is pa =* the surrender of a policy, 
oer a cash payment or x of a policy free 
$.—The Company has disbursed in payment additions upwards of 


‘ees sals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch office, 
16, Pali mail, London; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom, 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EDINBURGH—45, GEORGE STREET. 


LONDON—33, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E. 
DUBLIN—4#, DAME STREFT, 
WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Chairman. 
OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
DIRECTORS, 


John Chapman, Esq. 
C. Chi Esq. Kirkland, 
0. H. de Colquhoun, LL.B. 8s Mite 
dward J. Daniell, ‘Nelson, | 
Edward Hamilton, Esq. Park Psa Esq. 
George Hankey, Esq. C. 8. Perceval, Esq. 
William Wilson, 
AUDITORS, 
Binny Colvin, Esq. | H. W. Harrison, Esq. 
George Sparkes, Esq. 
Funds Invested .... £847,000 
Annual Income 116,000 
Claims’ Paid 1,150,000 
BONUS YEAR, 
Persons assuring on or before the 25th March next will be entitled to one full year’s share 
in the poate | then to be div —,. 
The 3 become vester remium, 


or of the Third 

ifth year after the 25th March next. 

in any Voluntecr Gorge within the United 
B. HALL TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 

REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES, 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ 's-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free. 


The Profits. will be divided ery 
No extra premium is charged for service 
Kingdom during Peace or War, 


— STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 
$s. 2d. per their Fine 

eawing * Black, at 4s, 

Carriage within Sixty of London. —26, CORR HILL, IN DON, E.C. 


‘THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., . ree ing William-street, City, London. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 2s. 8d. 10d., 3s., 4d. Rich 
and 4s. Tea tnd Cotive, io the value ot ios. se age free to 

‘station or town in Price Current free b post on application. 


“W HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY N Ow get Why, 
hat you will spend an ocean of money in your ty! to Pekin; 374 

will you be able to your Tea at The celebrated th 

as low as 2s, 4d. Green ndid or Col 

BAST IN COMPANY, 9, Great 


ow 
INDIA 


Tfomaoraratc COCOA. — TAYLOR BROTHERS 
HOM@OPATIIC COCOA is unequalled as an article of Diet for 
Patients, Dyspeptics, and Persons of delicate constitution. 
Sold by all Grocers, in Tin-foil Packets, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


Berea AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange 
and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lanceé 

Cake, Senne is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Putveyors i in Ordinary to Her 
esty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other 
Table Delicacies, the whole of which are prepared with the a pte. -- attention to 
wholesomeness and urity. C. and B. have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty’s ible with their Manufactures, A few of the Sache most hig! 
recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every te er le Sauce, Essence 
of Shrimps, Soho Sauce. aaenee of Anchovies, O: aurmalade, Anchovy and Bloater 
trashourg and other P eal ‘oot Jellies of various kinds for table 
. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Peel’s Sauce, 
oar Payne’ 's Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., 
and wholesale of Crossk and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 


BEN N’S W AT CH E S. 
“Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ............ 4to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ............ 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Ling Watches sent free to 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E. Cc. 


BENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 


and Silver, in great variety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Every. watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed, Free 
an fe per po! 

Roney 4 i to JoHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


(REED AN D CUMBERLAN D, 33, CON DUIT STREET, 
RNER OF BOND STRE 
BY APPOINTMENT TO AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 


Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 
—_ proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in soliciting 
patron: 


any 


wit ILLTAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 
ERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and B EDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, Finsbury- 
E.C., respectfully that they are making, and have ne 
completed, very considerable additions to their already large premises, in order to giv 
reased accommodation to their Department for Bedroom Furniture and Beddin: 
rally, , and to allow of their adding largely to their Stock of lron and Brass Bedste: 
have also prepared for the nse of their Customers and the Public a NEW "ROOK 
ep te ith prices) of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, together with REDUCED 
LISTS of PRICES of BEDDING, which they will be glad to forward upon application. 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfuily oy upon intending Purchasers the ta 
advantage of a personal selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stoc! 


February, 1800, 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 

and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large ¢ assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tro vical climates; I Tron with brass mount- 
ings and slogantly Japann Plain lron Bedsteads for servants; every description of 

ood stead that is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, waluut-tree w , polished 

deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and rhiture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of Bed-room 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs and putes of J Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Bed-room furniture, sent free t.—HEAL and SON, 4 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Court-road, W. 


ng,an Bed-room 


J? AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 
African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREFT, LONDON, Led 

nt reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to o 
‘Spirits excluded by the operation of high duties at the “followin 
prices 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. &c, 24s. per dozen, 


s European Wines 
ng scale of 


24s. 
VIN © 20s. 24s. 
{vari 288. 36s. 42s. 
GNE (Sparkling 36s, 42s, 
RA FO ” 
CATALONTA SHERRIES 2s. 24s. > 
XCELLENT DINNER Do. 268, $2s., &c, 
PORTUGUESE. 
RED LISBON 
PORT from the Wood 32s, pod 
Do. (Old Crusted) » ” 
COGNAC BRANDY, Pale or Brown 23s, per gallon, 


HOLLAND: 
PRCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown ( 
mended for its usefulness) 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &c. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. 
- WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles included 
in Wines—Sample ‘Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” 


J. L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


be had in the finest condition, 


N PARKER, and 
4s. 6d. per ‘Pinte. 
2s. Imperial Half-pints. 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 oem 


and upw: 
54, Pall Mall, S.W., 31st December, 1850. 


= AND CO... EA EAST INDIA PALE AND BURTON 
REWERS, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 
STORES. 
.. 87, Brown-st 


and whe have 


.. 12, George-street. 
10, Stephen-street. 


Old Court House, .. Manor Chare. 
-street. 11, Temple-lane. 
N.B.—SAtt and Co.’s Ales may be obtai 


tained in glass from the petncioal Bottlers in the 
Kingdom, a List of whom will be supplied by their Agents on application 


BUIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


ted for prevent: and these and other its.—See 
D, paten' ing ng 
ursery yand Seedsmen, 


Tn box retail of 
Of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE OOMPANY (Limited). 


To PREVENT A COUGH take one of DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS two or three times a-day. ve jean gr and rapid 
cure of Asthma, Conghs, and all the h and Lungs. 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 0d., and 11s. per box. Sold’ 7 all Druggists, 


EATIN G’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe and certain 
medy for Coughs, Colds, omen, ona other Affections of the pe Throat and 
Chest. Ineiplent, Consumption, Asthma, are unfailing. Being free from every 
hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by them ous elicate female or the Sangest child. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1$d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KRATENG, Chemist, &¢., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. ‘Retail by all Druggists. 


KEATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL.—The Pale Newfoundland, 


ure and tasteless ; the Light-Brown, cheaper and of good = ma. The demand for 

these oils. most highly recommended for their medicinal lp has so greatly in- 

same t Mr. Keating, p pete anxious to bring them within the reach of all anes, now 

direct the and the Brown from the Norwerinn islands. 

The Pale may be had in half nts, 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s.6d. The Light-Brown 
in pints, 1s. 8d.; quarts, 3s. 79, St. Paul’s-churchy 


CoALs.— .—BEST COALS ONLY. COCKERELL and Co.’s 


They 


h, BEST COKE, ae supplied by them to her Majesty bornnill 
cash, for as supp) em er jesty.— mm 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, EC; harf, rosvenor Cana!, Pimlico, 


8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, S.E. 


FENDI DERS, STOVES, FIRE. IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
ers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit Age LLIAM 
8. BURTON'S contain such an assortment of NDE p SZOVES 


W-ROOMS. The; 

CHIMNEY. PIECES, FIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL IRONMO. as canni 

proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of desi; or egauiateness = 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormola oy and Two Sets Bars, 

ronzed Fenders, with Stan 8. Steel Fenders, £2 Ibs, to & ran 

ditto, varity rich Ormola Ornaments, from £2 158, to from £1 88, to 

ire Irons 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


mISH- COVERS ER DISHES in every 
great ety, an e newest and m: Patte Dish- 
7a. 6d. the of Six; , 128. 3d. to 278. the Set of Six Blegant Modern 
ie Se - 
with Wells for Gravy, 12s, to 80s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s, Electro Piated on NI Nickel, 


full-size, £ 

I LLIAM 8. BURTON’ 8 GEN ERAL FURNISHING 

TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, Sree by. It contains upwards of 

400 of Stock of aud late, Nickel Silver and Bri- 

a@ Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, yer Fenders, Marble 

— Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urus and Kettles, Tea Tray 


TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE ‘SPRING — 


A Am the many luxuries of the present age, none can be ob 
manifold vit ues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF CO 


her 
eith it 
It is also celebrated for stren gthening the ‘ii freeing ing 
LD 


316 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
: | 
| | Foy roe ¥ s of Prices and Pians of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 30, Oxford- 
| | T TOSU hin agreeavie fragrance of 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 

Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 
History of Henry IV., by M. W. Freer. 
Tuscany in 1859, by T. A. Trollope. 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 
Reminiscences of Assheton Smith. 
Masson’s Life of Milton. 

Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. 
Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson. 
Marshman’s Life of Carey. 

White’s History of France. 

Howitt’s History of the United States. 
Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 

Co of Sir George Rose. 


McClintock’s Voyage of the Fox. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China. 
Ceylon, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 
Kohl’s Travels Round Lake Superior. 
McLeod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Travels in Moroceo, &c., by Mrs. Murray. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Bowring’s Philippine Islands. 

The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kavanagh. 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
Kelly’s Life in Victoria. 
Millhausen’s Central America. 
Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria. 
Travels in Peru, by S. 8. Hill. 


The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. 
The Season Ticket, by Sam Slick. 
Bengala, by Mrs. Vidal. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
The Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe. 
A Life for a Life. 

Julian Home, by F. W. Farrar. 

Old Friends, by Agnes Strickland. 

The Little Beauty, by Mrs. Grey. 
Mademoiselle Mori, a Tale of Kome. 
Seven Years, by Julia erage a 
Holmby Whyte Melville. 
Old Leaves, by W. H. 
Geoffry Hamlyn, by Henry Kin q 
Yes and No-——~Elfie in Sicily. 

The Queen of Hearts, by W. Collins. 
Greymore, a Story of Country Life. 


McCosh’s Intuitions of the Mind. 
Owen’s Paleontology. 

Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 
Passing Thoughts, by Miss Sewell. 
Robertson on the Corinthians. 

Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
Science in Theology, by A. 8. Farrar. 
The Great Tribulation, by Dr. Cumming. 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
What is Revelation? by F. D. Maurice. 
Canterbury Sermons, by A. P. Stanley. 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Hugh Miller’s Lectures on Geology. 


* Quakerism, by J. S. Rowntree. 


The Peculium, by T. Hancock. 
Bastiat’s Political Economy. 

Bain on the Emotions and the Will. 
Sermons, by E. Paxton Hood. 
Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Logic in Theology, by Isaac Taylor. 
Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscope. 
Man and his Dwelling Place. 

Hoare on the Book of Genesis. 
McCausland’s Jerusalem and Rome. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. 
Memorials of the Duchess Renée. 
Yonge’s Life of Wellington. 

Knight’s History of England. 
Herzen’s Memoirs of Catherine II. 
Story of the Life of Stephenson. 
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Trollope’s e of Italian Women. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 
Walpole’s Latest Journals. 

Redding’s Reminiscences of Cam) > 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. New Edit. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Mackay’s Travels in America. 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
Richardson’s Travels in Morocco. 
Twelve Years’ Residence in China. 
Osborne’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
Gosse’s Letters from Alabama. 
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Senior’s Journal kept in Turkey. 
Ellis’s Visits to M > 
Weld’s Pyrenees from West to East. 
Thomson’s Residence in Palestine. 

Civilized America, by T. C. Grattan. 
Six Years in Russia, by an English Lady. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 

Against Wind and Tide. 
isrepresentation, by A. H. Drury. 

Which is Which? by R. B. Brough. 

Peden, the Prophet, by A. M. Brown. 

The Curate and the Rector. 

When the Snow Falls. 

Almost a Heroine. 

Erin-Go-Bragh, by W. H. Maxwell. 

The Earl's Cedars. 

A Tale of Two Cities. 
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Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hoffman’s Early Christianity. 
Whewell’s Philosophy of Discovery. 
Mullens’s Hindu Philosophy. 

Fiehte’s Contributions to Philosophy. 
Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures. 
Dickson’s Unity of the Sciences. 
Forbes’s Natural History of the Seas. 
Jowett on the Thessalonians. New Edition. 
Kingsley’s Good News of God. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Paley’s Evidences, edited by Whately. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 

Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. . 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 

De Quincy’s Works. 

Reviews, Essays, &., by M. F. Ossoli. 
Morgan’s Mind of Shi . 
Whewell’s Dialogues of Plato. 
Shakspeare Papers, Maginn. 
Colportage, by Mrs. W. Fison. 
Bucknill’s Psychology of Shakspere. 
Masson’s British Novelists. 

The Two Paths, by John Ruskin. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
Friends in Council. New Series. 


Memoirs of William Beckford. 
Simpkinson’s Life of Wagner. 
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Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
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Robertson’s Biography of Becket. 
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Froude’s History of England. 
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Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 
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Doran’s Princes of Wales. 


Domenech’s Adventures in Texas. 
Letters from China, by G. W. Cooke. 
A Journey due North, by G. A. Sala. 
Thomson’s New Zealand. 

Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
@ronson’s Voyage to Japan. 

The Oxonian in Thelemarken. 
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The West Indies, by Anthony Trollope 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 

Froebel’s Travels in Central America. 
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A Little Tour in Ireland. 


Every Man his Own Trumpeter. 

Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
What will He do with It? 

Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 

Round the Sota, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Too Much Alone, by F. G. Trafford. 
Straight Forward, by F. C. Lefroy. 
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The Weaver's Family. 

Honesty is the Best Policy. 
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The Wanderer, by Owen Meredith. 
The Buried Titan, by F. Leifchild. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

Odes of Horace, by Theodore Martin. 
By the Sea, b: ‘Edmund Sandars. 
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The Roman Question, by E. About. 
Our Homeless Poor. by 

The Missing Link, by L. N. R. 
Realities of Paris Liie. 

The Oxford Museum, by J. Ruskin. 
Kelly’s Proverbs of All Nations. 
Geology in the Garden. 

Essays, by David Masson. 

Pictures and Panels, by Dr. Doran. 
Locke and Sydenham, by Dr. J. Brown. 
Essays, by Walter Bagehot. 

Douglas on Fortification. 

Chiefs of Parties, by D. 0. Maddyn. 
Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. 
Recollections, by Samuel Rogers. 
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The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the Higher Class of FICTION. 


The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREKT, MANCHESTER. 
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PATENT ‘£6 6s. WHEATSTONE’S FIVE, OCTAVE 


MONIUM, in Oak case, has double pedals, with so st] ality of toi 
by the Patentees, WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Condi street. Rozen it- 


LURLINE— .—-WALLACE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, for 


as Soles d Duets, by W. H. Callcott ; also, Fantasias and Rondos 
from “Tartine by Wa Wallace, ‘and other eminent composers. Valses and 


Guadrill es from “ 
BEALF, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


— The are 


new and successful 


his Cup of fing Wine,” “ tn. ver e,” “When the Night 

Swi Spirit, h y Prayer,” sung by M “Gent! le Troubadour,” sung 

b Pillin; “ Our’ Bark Beaming. ‘weet Form ‘that on my 

oe The Chimes of by Ar. Ant by Mr. Harrison ; “A Father’s Love,” “ Love, Tran- 
sient’ Passion,” sung by 


and Co., 201, 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Copies of 
Tennyson’s art of the King, Adam Bede, Friends i Council arg s Voyage 
of the Foz, — many other Books, are now on Sale at great 4 
sent gratis an 

ULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


DWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that he 

nted AGENT, for the SALE ofthe PU BLICATIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY the NITED NGDOM. He will be happy to forward, upon application, a 
detailed List he, the Maps Beations. and Books published to the present time. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION. 


y,” &c. This Manual 
for the Pronunciation ofthe Leading Lan anges 
i icated 
Table = Generi¢ ‘erms, with their Literal ee serving to explai 
Names, Price, in limp h, 28.; or, per post, 'wenty-five 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


DHAND BOOKS. 
post free, on receipt of Two Stamps, 
DAWSoN’ 8 CITY "OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR” 
ARCH, containing 4000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes of Literature, 
including W gree Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Facetiex, 
Wa. DAWSON and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
(Established 1809.) 


THE WESTMINSTER | REVIEW. — 
intended for insertion in the tL Noumper (No. XXXIV., New Series), are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publisher by the 26th instant. 


*,* BILLS and PROSPECTUggS by the 28th. 
London: CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
LA PAPAUTE ET L'EMPIRE. Par F. Lavrent, Pro- 
fesseur a de 
“ A profound an k.”—Sj 
“A Femarkably of the influences which once exalted 
the Popedom above all other, Powers, an ich have since reduced it to a state of depen- 


dence and 
London : : : JOmN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


O NCE A W E E XK. _ Price Threepence. 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DIVORCE A VINCULO;; or, The Terrors of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell. Illustrated by Joun n “Once a W 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverierstreet, street, E.C. 


KVAN HARRINGTON: or, He Would Be a Gentleman. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. Illustrated by CHARLES KBENE, in “Once a Week.” 
BRaDBURY and EVANS, 1), Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


VOLUNTEER LEVEE, DINNER, AND BALL. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. Edited by W. H. 
RUSSELL, Esq. eae Saturday’s No. will contain inan Eight page SUPPLEMENT 
(gratis) an ample Report 
THE LEVEE AT ro JAMES’S PALACE; 
THE ST. JAMES’S HALL (H.R.H. the Duke of CamBRIDGE in the 
air); 


THE BALL AT THE FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN. 


| Advertisements and Subscriptions are received), 1 
Nort rand.—Sold by all Newsmen and Booksellers. Price 


GAVLEN SOGRAFIC GERMAN SUNDAY PAPER, 
for the Realization of a Universal a, Yearly Subscription (post free), £1. 
Dresden: HEINRICH FRH. V. GABLENZ, Agency for Great Britain, the Colonies, America, 
&c., H. BENDER, Foreign Bookseller and ‘Agent for all Continental Newspapers, 8, Little 
Leicester-square, London 
Specimen Copies sent (gratis) on application. 


AQUARIUM. [LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Paget, and 88 14 Stamps. 
Apply direet W. ALFORD Lrovp, } Portland-road, London, W. 


In Feap. 8vo, price @ 6s. cloth, 
‘THE HARROW CALENDAR : being the School Lists from 
January, 1845, to September, 1859; with a History of Harrow Schoo! 
Harrow on the Hill: and CLARKE. London: BELL and Fleet-street. 


Just published, Demy 8vo, 5s. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVENTION 


OF CONSUMPTION ; with Statistical Tables of the Prevalence of the Disease, and 
iy the — Salubrity of various Places, at Home and Abroad. By JOHN Hose, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


A RU RUN] DINES CAMI sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Collegit atque edidit HENRICUS DruRY, A.M., Prebendarius Sarisburiensis 

Cotte ac Latinis Literis Quondam Preiector. 
Cantab tabrigive : Siypis 


an of upwards 
and an ical 
na large of 


Wellington-street 
ixpence, stamped, 


Equitare in arundine 


cusus. Veneunt apud pyppenson, BELL, et SOC.: et 
ARKER et FiLiuM, Londin 


ust published, price 6d. 
THE LIBERATION SOCIETY AND CHURCH 


Two Lectures delivered by EDWARD MIALL, Esq., at B 


Also, price 1s. 
THE FIXED AN D D THE VOLUN NTARY PRIN CIPLES : 
Eight Letters addressed of Shaftesbury. EpWARD MIALL, Bsq. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 1s., or by post for 13 stamps, 


ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE, 


and on Delivery in Speaking and Reading. By the Rev. W. W. CAzAugt, M.A. Can 


_STAMMERING ; its end Ouse. Gicend Balto, 


BosworTH and 215, Regent-street, London. 
Just published, Fourth Edition (with Engravings), considerably enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


se on the Nature and tment of those 
By Ropert Wank, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Westminsi 


Dis 
r. Wade's book is of a thoroughly practical character, lted 
advantage by all interested in the pon Mat, of stricture of of the — = 
“The result ofa sound surgeon’s long e: Hospital Gazette. 


Second Edition, 5s. cloth, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL CROMPTON, 


Inventor of the Spinnin, THE MULE; an of 
Documents. By Gu. BERT J. FRE , Corr. Mem. S.’Ant 
M : T. DINHAM yer SIMPKIN, and Co. 


=. SIR F, L. M‘CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE. 


ready, Twelfth Thousand, with Maps, fac-simile of the Record found of the 
E xpedition, and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN 
ARCTIC SBAS. By 


NKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND VOYAGE OF THE FOX IN THE 
by Sir RoDERICK Mune 


Capt. Sir LEOPOLD M‘CLINTOCK,Capt. K.N. With Preface, 
CHISON, F 
Joun MvuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Post 8vo, 14s. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 
for 


NATURAL SELECTION ; or, a  __—e, of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
Life. By CHARLES DARWIX, M.A., 


Next week, Tenth sas aiinein with the above, Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST: bein ng a Journal of 


Researches into the Natural History and Geology Loe Countries during a Voyage 
Round the World. By CHARLES DARWIN, 2 
JoHn MURRAY, 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S EGYPT. 
Fourth Edition, in Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 Illustrations 
and Two Coloured Maps, 
THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. By SAMUBL SHARPE. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co,, 44, Dover-street. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In Six Vols. Demy 8vo, price £4 4s. bound in 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
*,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 
“A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare which 
has yet been given to the world..... This at least is b.. ond doubt, that we have never 


possessed so admirable a text of Shakespeare before ; we would ‘suggest to the thou- 
sands of people who are always inquiring for something interestin, . that they 
read the edition of 


should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and 
Me Dyes Quartert Ri 


'y Review, January, 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


In Crown 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


JSEFUL INFORMATION FOR ENGINEERS: being 
Series of Lectures delivered before the Working Spneers it Yorkshire and La 

cashire. With Appendices, containing the Results of Ex 

St math o of Materials, the Causes of Boiler Explosions, oy Ww 
PRS. Third Edition, revised. 
“Mr. Fairbairn’s name isa wyarentes for 


ire 
al Inquiries into the 
ILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 


soundness of this It treats of 8 jacket-stuff. professional 
fuel, and boilers,—the working book, it is as much he 
as they. will one be called; with | reader as such a book can be.”—At m, 


*,* A SECOND SERIES is preparing for publication. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW EDITION OF DR, ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The Ninth Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


(THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composit ion. By M. Roe ET, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 


Physieia: New Edition, correc 

“Dr. ‘Thesaurus’ is full of sug: translating, or for original written com) 
gestions, and exhibits the extraordinary | sition.” — Belecti = 
richness, fulness, and flexibility of the “ Dr. pisetee t's “object is not to explain, 
Englis We ac o pe- define, or distinguish for the instruction of 
cially to writers who seem to imagi t e ignorant; but to suggest and to afford 
t on to the well- a 


hey gee th to their style by 
n s, faioms, and phrases ; to those 
also who Sa their own language louse ly and 
carelessly ; to as many as labour under the 
misfortune of being spell-bound 
expressions which happen to be ion- 
able; to those persons who are so indolent 
or conceited, so ignorant or so negligent, as 
to damage the purity of their mother tongue 
by a habit of arbitrarily fabricating new 
words and new-fangled phraseology; and, 
finally, to ali who honestly desire to have at 
command a copious vocabulary and the na 

entire whether | aceuracy. 

for speaking, public or conboreations!, for 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW EDITION OF THE “CABINET LAWYER.” 


The Eighteenth Edition, extended and which is 4 
Supplement oo the Statutes and , 1850 
(22 and 28 Victoria). In Feap. 8vo, price 10s, dc mothe 


THE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the Laws 


of England ; especially those relative to. 


formed and the discriminating. These wil. 

his ‘Thesaurus’ a most useful de 
of reference, coming in aid of the memory, 
which is not poole ready to produce on the 
instant the vast fassortmen of materials 


Magistrates and Clergy. Probate ond Divoges jens. 
Parish Officers and Police. Fraud and Fal: 
Landlords and Tenants. Nuisances anit the Public } Health. . 
Masters and Work Tithe and Common 
Auctioneers and Paw — nkruptey and Insolv 

nnkeepers and Car: Merchant bipping and Pilotage. 

ssenters and ‘oman Catholics. Navigation Laws. 
and Creditors. and 
king way Companies. Insurance Laws and Life Annuities, 

Joint Stock and Partners. Bills of and 
Army and Nav Cheques, Drafts, and Receipts. 
Millers and Bakers. tracts, Sales, and Promises, 

Stage Coachmen and Guards, Mortgages and Liens. 
Travellers and Postmasters. Award and Arbitration 

Authors, Publishers, and Printers, Stamp Duties and Assessed Taxes, 
Inventors and Patentees. Wills, Codicils, and Legacies, 

Factors, Rooms, and Brokers, Libel an efamation 

e and Sportsmen. Free Libraries and Buss ums. 

“and Passengers. riendly Societies and ‘Sav Banks, 
Jurors and W sses. | formatory and Industrial Schools. 
Physicians, homey and Apothecaries. Civil, Criminal, and Equity Procedure. 
Barristers, Solicitors, and Attorneys. . 


THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND; a Dictionasy of of Law-Terms, Maxims, Statutes, 
and Judicial Antiquities; Tables of ‘Assessed Tax Licenses, and Stamp Duties, 
Post-Office Regulations and Prison Discipline; with the Costs, Fees, and Charges in Co: Courts 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
thi revised Editi each lete i 

price elo 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

TREASURY: anew and popular Encyclopedia of Science the Belles-Lettres. 

Ineluding every subject connected with Literature and Art. Price 10s. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY : comprisin 
qevieus egeredt Os Outlines of Universal History, and separate Histories of every princi 

a 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF )NATURAL HISTORY : 


a popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: Enli tes of the Insti: e 
of Animals ; with 900 Woodcuts. Price 10s. eee 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, ANI D 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE: a popaar Compendium of Universal Knowledge: 
Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &c. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Descriptive, and Po Political. (Completed by WILLIAM HUGHES, F-R.G.S.) With 


MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: Ponsisting 


of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief —, < above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
Siations, extended to May, 1850. Price 
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STORY OF OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
In Post Svo, with a few Woodeuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a Country Parish in the 


‘enteenth Centu 


Based Authentic Documents, the Rev. J. Nassau 
Rector of Brington, Northamp tonahire. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Lately published, in Two Vols. 8vo, price £2 12s. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY OF PRICES, and of the State of the Circulation 


to ear By THO F.R.S., and WILLIAM NEWMARCH. 


Formin, Firth and Six mes of 
# full Index to the whole oe thet Six Volum 


istory of Prices from 1792; and comprising 


London: LONGMAN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH 


AMERICA.—The artiele on this walgect in the last cunsber ¢ of tee Bdinburgh Review 


contains carious respectin, 
and supply of goal; 


formations and demand for for 


r scientific for estimati he 


contained in the le for consumption at , and statistics to 
trade in coal, as an article of commerce all over the world. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEW, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


THEW WIFE’ S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and | Songs 


ral Occasions of a Matron’s ‘Life. a. the Rev. W. CaLvrrt, M 


St. Antholin’ 's, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. 


of 
and ornamented wit 


rint 
&e., engraved on Wood from designs by the Author, the style of “Queen Elizabeth's 
London: LoNG@MAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


er 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Newly Revised and much enlar; erage Bae Edition, ry 3 additional Plates and Woodcuts, 
cap. 8vo, price 's. 6d. 
MODERN COOKERY FOR “PRIVATE FAMILIES 
ced toa eystem of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in 
ine Principles of Ba and eminent writers have been as much as 
TON. 


whieh 
possible applied and explai LIZA A 


In this “ Cookery Book” the QUANTITY of 
every for the preparation 
e TIME for 


ofeach receipt, and 
its preparation, are minutely stated. 


“A good book in every way ; there is right- 

minded note te every page of it, as well as 

thorough knowledge and experience.”— 
Medical Gazette 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Rosenrts. 


The Eighth Edition, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE | ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious 


utler’s men’ some recen 
modificat of of De ism. He has thrown his 
reasoni the most part, into the form 


of dialogue ; and we think that the Socratic 

weapons have never, since the time of lato, 
heen wielded with more grace and spirit.”— 
Quarterly Review 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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THE REV. J. D. COLLIS’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO GREEK, 
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Vols., 248. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 
HERO WORSHIP. “ove ot 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol., 6s. 
CHARTISM. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol., 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gotue. A Translation. In 


Two Vols., 12s. 


One Voul., 6s, 


One Vol., 6s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo. 


In Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 


AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR. Written by HIMSELF. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By Anrnony 


New Edition (being the Third), Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 


TROLLOPE. 


By Antony 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS.” By W. HENRY WILLs. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By Gasxett. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME LONDON 


SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS Sas. 


193, PICCADILLY. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, &c. 
1 


MR. J. PAYNE COLLIER’S REPLY TO MR. N. E. 5S. A. 
HAMILTON'S “INQUIRY” INTO THE SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES. 
(Will be ready on Monday, in 8v0, price 2. 6d, 


MR. SAAC TAYLOR’S ULTIMATE CIVILIZATION. 
—- By the same Author, 


LOGIC IN THEOLOGY. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


“ From the pen of one of the clearest and profoundest thinkers of the present me 
MANSEL'S Bampton Lectures, 


3. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSICS, CHIEFLY IN ITS 
nior and Medallist™ “the Rew yo (hy 
Dubilns Author of © Translation and Analysis 
4. 
SHORT | SUNDAY EVENING READINGS, in Large 


j\dged from various Authors, by the Coun’ CAWDOR. 


5. 
THE SECOND ADAM, AN D THE NEW BIRTH; or, the 
Doctrine of tism as contained in Hol +f Scripture. By the Author of 
SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY.” New Edition, greatly enlarged, \Shorthn 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF YORKSHIRE. Edited ted by 


C.J. D. INGLEDEW. Feap. 8vo. 
THE GEM OF THORNEY ISLAND; or, the Historical 


Associations of Westminster Abbey. With a Frontis — By the Rev. J. Rrip@way, 
¥.A., Vice-Principal of the North London Collegiate School. Crow n 8VO, 78. 6d, 


8 
THREE MONTHS’ REST AT PAU, IN THE WINTER 


AND SPRING OF 1853. By JoHN ALTRAYD WITTITTERLY. Crown §vo, 7s. 6d, 
“Mrs, Wittitterly. forms and expresses an immense variety of opinions on an immense 
variety of subjects.”—Nicholas Nickleby. (Just published, 


9. 
UNDER GOVERNMENT: an Official Key to 


Service of the Crown, and Guide to Candidates see! 
PaRKINSON, Somerset House. Second Edition, improv 
“The best of its class that has been issued,””— Athen 
“ Will be very welcome to all who seek ny eo “Under Government ;’ it will clearly 
ay A them the advantages and disadvantages of each oflice, the needful ualifications, and 
in whose gift the appointments are.” ly Di published, 


10, 


the Civil 


By J. 


| GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS: being a Companion to 


“Under Goverument,” and a Key to the Civil Service inations. alll, J. 
‘The als from this is ove are of nal and varied character ; 

t —) ithe e- Books ligent in h 
| such members of the Civil as have been hove boon 


ll. 
DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: athorities. with piously illus- 
by quotations from the best authorities. The words, ft those’ of the of the same 


tra 
fami re traced to their origin. The are di from the primitive 
mean +, through the various u . The quotations are arranged chronclogioally, 


trom the earliest period to the present time. 
The SUPPLEMENT separately, 4to, 12s. 
Med an & to our lexicography, supp! 


great desideratum, as 
ex! its birth, nt the changes that 
befallen the company it} has ant Thi has 
series of quotations, chrono! ~7t sis such a no 
other language could ever boast.” per! m0 


A SMALLER EDITION, WITHOUT THE Seales om Ws.; half-bound, £1; russia, £1 4s, 


Feap. 
DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 


This book is now used in Preparing for the Public Examinations. 


13, 
Post 8vo, 4s. 
THE ELEMENTS OF THE E EN (GLISH H LAN ANGUAGE. 
By Exnest Apams, Ph.D. 
“ An admirable manual tongue.” 


14, 
Fourth Edition, Improved, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. sewed, 
THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH AND 
preptiaanass HISTORY, from B.c. 100 to the Present Time. By D. BEALE. 

taught.” theneum 

15, 

FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


English Notes, Grammatical and Expla 
ait omatic Expressions, for Schools, 


AVEN TURES DE TELEMA AQUE. Par Fenzton Edited 


by C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, rev 


HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. ParVotraire. Edited by 


DrREY. Second Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Edited by F. E. A. 


Gasc, M 
Edited by Dr. Dusvc. 3s. 6d. 
16. 
Lately published, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION ; 
Relections the Best Engitsh With Copious Foot Notes, 
17, 
Now ready, uniform with the above, 6s, 


A KEY TO THE MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROGR 
COMPOSITION. By F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 1g¢, FLEET STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DR. WORCESTER’S NEW AN D ENLARGED DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ” —. Royal 4to, price 31s. 6d 

“As com pad satisfying to the full the 

e have laid aa to work, we know no work 

. thatean bear comparison with it, ewe 


THE BRITISH CATALOGUE FOR 1859. In Two Parts— 
ferature ofthe Years Tl. The pages. price ts. 


MR. CLOUGH’S EDITION OF PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
Au ag ol New and Fin Five Vols. 8vo, cloth, price £2 10s. 
is and we hope that it will tend to revive 


ere We leave Mr. k for itself, anticipating good fruit 
it for generations come, utarch,’ under Shove auspices, 


become, we think, the Sheed translation of our libraries ; ult to whieh 
ihe care of printer and publisher must also be pronounced to have @ established a 


LYIEUT. MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


SE. fs The Eighth Edition, with Important Additions to the Text, and Charts by the 
Aut Post vo, cloth, 5s, [Second Thousand, now ready, 
*,* In Ordering, Author’s Edition. 


MR. W. H. KINGSTON’S “NAUTICAL NOVEL, , HE 


CRUISE OF THE “FROLIC.” In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


RIGHT AT LAST, AND | OTHER, STORIES. By Mr Mrs. 


GASKELL, Author of “ Mary Barton, 


A NEW WORK BY MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 
(Shortly. 


RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS. 
Foap., price 18, 6d, 


Cheap Edition. 
On Monday. 
LATELY 
POEMS AND PICTURES: van, entirely | Ne ew x Edition, with 


Ninety Engravings from the first Artists. 


THE “DEVONSHIRE HAMLETS” being Fac-simile 


of Shakspeare’s Hamlet of 1003 and 1004.” Elegantly printed on toned 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 


THE MOST EXCELLENT HISTORIE OF THE 


en rani an Venetian ornamented clo ice 10s. or, 
in an by Wayday, One Gaines, 


Iv. 


ARCHATA; or, § Studies of the Cosm ay and Ne Natural History 
ures. By Prof. Comm 
LECTURES ‘ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
THE E DIARY OF OF THE z, AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND C CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. , 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL THE OF “ADAM BEDE.” 
Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


MILL ON THE FLOSS. Grorce Extot, Author 


of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ 


iu. 
In Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


GROVE ‘boone, Author oF “China in 1858."" 


ST. STEPHENS: a. , Originally published in 
Blackwood’s Mayazine, 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. Originally published in 
NEW EDITION OF 7B ‘LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of 


In Two 8v0, price 24s. 


LECTURES ON LOGIC. By Sir WittuM Hamitton, Bart. 


Edited by the Rev. H. L, MANSEL, B.D., and Joun VEITCH, A. 


vir. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, 


‘LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


OF AND. By the late Rev. Joun Lez, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University 


vur. 
In Two Vols. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewes, 


Author of “ Life o' 
uniform wit! 


With nume: Illustrati 


SEA- SIDE STUDIES. “By Sirose Henry Lewes, Author 
Physiology of Common Life, 
x. 


THE | BOOK oF FARM “BUILDINGS: th their Arrangement 


Construction, By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.8.E., and R. ScoTT BURN 


REET, EDINBURGH; AND 97, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
N. ARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSIO 
By Lavaenes trated numer Secretary to rings 
Lithography, Maps’ Engravings on Wood, from Original Brewines 
A NEW EDITION. 


A CRUISE in JAPANESE WATERS, om ey, Captain m 
BORN, GP. thor of Leaves from an Aret: &e, Crown 


Oss 
8v0, price 
SECOND EDITION. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated 4 


AX¥YTOUN and THEODORE MARTIN. 
COMPLETE LIBRARY 
SIR EDWARD LYTTON’S N OVELS. In volumes of « a 
readable type. Published 


convenient and handsome form. Printed from a large 
ieee price 58. per Vol, Four Vols, are published. 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: | LUTHER, 
Primaria Professor OF theclogs, Mary's Coleg, Crown Sv, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE | EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 
Rev. JamEs + With Analytical Table of Contents, and a Copious Index, 
_ ‘price — BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
HISTORY OF FR, FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to the Year 
OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon | to the 
of , from the apoleon. By Si on Ro the Ba Battie of of Waterloo” An 
Vols. 8vo, with fakes Vol., price 


COMPLETE IN EIGHT VOLUMES 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEEN 8S OF 
OTLAND. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes, price Ss. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
ADAM BEDE. By Grorce Enior. Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


aciores OF CLERICAL LIFE :—THE SAD FORTUNES 
OF AMOS BARTON—MR. GILFIL’S STORY—JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
Second eaithea Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 1 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD. " Publishing in in Monthly 


Num and in Volumes Quarter! ce 1s, 6d. 
will be puthiahed on tet 3 on Ist March. pet 
TWELFTH EDITION. 


LAYS. OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, , AND C OTHER 


EpMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
inthe University of Edinburgh. 8v0, price 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor 


YTOUN. Two Vois. Feap. 8vo, price 12s, 
A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH INDEX. 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lord 


St. LEONARDS. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6a. 
A NEW EDITION, EDITED BY G, H. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY. of COMMON 


LIFE. Two Vols, Feap, 8vo, with numerous Engravings, price 11 
IN CROWN OCTAVO, PRICE 6s. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, and GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PaGE, F.G.8., Author of “ Int ‘ext-Books of 
ee BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ADVANCED TEXT. BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive 


and Industrial.” Second Edition, Enlarged, with Engravings, 6s. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 


Edited by R. Scott BuRN. In Fcap. Svo, price 5s. 


®, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
13, Great Marx 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


Ha OF THE REIGN OF HENRY I\ IV... K KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. FREER. 
The public will thank Miss Freer ost heartily for these delightful Selina, 2 la ter 
line she is the best historian "of her day.” —Chronicle, 


RAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA ; with the NARRATIVE 
of a RESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE. By Lyons M‘LzEop, 
British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols,, with Stay and crete! 


“We commend Mr. M‘Leod’s volumes to all who love healthy reading.” sAthondhibi./ 7 


THE, WEE TAGS, GEORGE, VILLTERE 


T= MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Howrrt. 


Three Vols, 


** The he Han of the ie” success. It is a remarkable 
book. wh ieh refers t tines and cannot fail to make a 
powerful on its readers,”’—Sun. 


(CHEAP | EDITION of A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By By the 


Author of “JoHn HALIFAX, G vised, with a New , ieee 
forming Vol. IX. of HURST and BL ick rs stan DARD LIBRAR 


[THE VOYAGE of THE LADY: a Novel. By the Author 


of “THE THREE PATHS.” Two Vols, 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 


DuttTon, Three Vols. (On Friday next.) 


THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR.—Consult Dr. Wirxs’s 


‘Historical Summary of the Popes. In $vo, price 9s. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo- 


In Small 8vo, price 5s. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, in a 


Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WILLL B.D., la i wie of ‘Trinity 
College, Oxford, Author of “ A Harmony of the Gospels, wit Commen' 


Also, by the same Author, 


on SE SERMON S ON THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 


2. SERMONS ON IN THE | EPISTLES, GOSPELS, AND 
HOLYDAYS, Three Vi 
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HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


In THE CRITIC of MARCH 24th, 1860, will be given Chap. I. of 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF LONGMAN. 
(With a Portrait of the late Thomas Norton Longman, Esq.) 
To be continued Weekly. 


es Numbers of THE CRITIC for JANUARY last contain A HISTORY OF 
HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a Portrait of the late Joun Murray, Esq. 
Price Sixpence ; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be 
found in any other Journal. Its department of 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


ives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, 
ishers and Publishing, at Home and Abroad. 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 


in re, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each 
month, with a Biography and Fac-simile Autograph in each case, Recent numbers 
of THE CRITIC contain Portraits and Autographs of the following :-— 

CHAS. DICKENS. | WILKIE COLLINS. 

RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE. LORD BROUGHAM, 

CHAS, MACKAY. SIDNEY LADY MORGAN, 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). PROFESSOR FARADAY. 

SAMUEL LOVER. J. R, PLANCHE. 

J. E. MILLAIS, BARON HUMBOLDT. 

JUDGE HALIBURTON. THOMAS CARLYLE, 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


And numerous other celebrities, A List of Portraits now in course of preparation 
may be had on application at THE CRITIC Office, 


THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


weekly discuss the politics of Literature, Art, and Scienco; and in 

ent will be found early and ample Notices and ya tpen of the 
Books of of the eek, ts contents enable the reader to inform himself fully and at the 
of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and 
foreign, and of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a 
journal of new and important facts may be judged by the observation—that it is now 
the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. 


THE CRITIC may be had by order of any Bookseller, at the Railway Book-stalls, 
or direct the Office. Subscription for Unstamped Copies, 6s, 64. per Quarter, 
payable in advance by Post-office Order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in One Vol, 8vo, of about 350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858. 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries,and numerous Letters addressed 


to Humbolat ; 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 
Arago, The King of 
Balzac, The The King of of Den 
Guizot, 
Sir John Herschell, The Grand Dake 
Jules Janin, { The Grand-Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
Manzoni, Prince Metternich, 
Mignet, Sir Robert Peel, 
hiers, 
Madame Récamier, 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, 


: 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


In One Vol. 8vo, of 600 with Author, Two Maps, 
numerous ms, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church ony Society. 


TRUBNER AND 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE POPE’S RIGHTS AND WRONGS: an Historical 
Sketch. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. 97, cloth. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 


KARL VON SPRUNER’S HISTORICO: 
in r, Twenty -two ‘ape devoted to the General of Barone, 
and Four‘din cially thuatrative of the History of the British Istes. 
tot ration Battie t ‘At thors 
ed in yoo has © the preparation of an Englis' on, uthor’s 
attained in and the authority of the German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The 
announcement of the has rendered necessa inasmuch an inferior and 
corolesaly prepared Atlas is stated to be on the eve of publication, in w! ner’s 
Maps have been reprodu * 5 without reference to the Copyright of the inboree to the 
demands which the. Public make for accuracy and fuln =. 
A detailed pectus distribution in } 


with « § men is; will be ready for gratis 
The Same will & application, on receipt of One Postage 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 16s., Illustrated, 


PALEONTOLOGY; 


Or, A Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals, and their 
Geological Relations. : 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


LORD MACAULAY. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
BIOGRAPHIES* BY LORD MACAULAY, 
Contributed to the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.” _ 


With a Sketch Parliamen Connexion with Edinburgh, and 


*ATTERBURY—BUN YAN—GOLDSMITH—JOHNSON—WM. PITT. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


The Third Thousand, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d., is now ready, of 


JULIAN HOME: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


“It is a manly book, written by one who is entrees, with patelorinst power, and 
rosity of mich th oe £00 The at is scholarly and unaffected. . moral tone of the 
ory is such, that the reader on ng it ct finds himself elevat bove the pettiness 


rarely to be found inspiring a writer 
ion,”’— Atheneum, 
“Tt is excellently written; its moral tone is 


high and noble. ae 2 tale it find 
many a youth who flies . se} and impress its fine vaeing on his 4.” me 
noble ns minently manly, though not muscular; true, ndulgent 


erning Post. 
alien ‘Home’ i is a charmi ng P photograph of characters such as every — | lend their 
e era, amid 


auth to fill up the outline 7S t aid th of human life at its most importan 
scenes ins! with the brigh' the prevent Bull, 


EDINBURGH : 43%) BLACK. LONGMAN & CO, 
ALL BOOKSELL 


“ A book which every futher might well wish to seesin the hands of his son.’—Timuzs. 
A FIVE-SHILLING EDITION OF 


“TOM BROWNS SCHOOL DAYS,” 


News-agents, and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


and without being the wiser and the 
OTES AND QUERIES, 


a BROWN AT OXFORD,” by the Author of “TOM re SCHOOL 


DAYS,” appears continuously in “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” which is published 
Monthly, price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
With « New Supplementary Volume. 


Illustrated than Six Tnovsayp Onroinat Encravines. 
ols. bound in Seventeen. Price Five Gurngas. 


CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT out of 
rietors, to meet the continued demand, have printed a Baition 


pe S Go -nine Volumes, The paper and are, for the first 
ped nt is entirely new, 


compl Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16, 


on end Engravings alone, 


JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.c. 
This day, Part IV., price 4s, Part V. in the press, 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. 


PRINCIPAL OonTENTS.—Bullion L, 
introducing the conception of MOTION into Political Economy—Capps—Cardwell—Garey,” 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“A master in this branch of stience.”—MICHEL CHEVALIER. 
London: and Co. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in One Vol, Pest 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


PERILS AND PANICS OF INVASION, 


And Volunteers in 1796-7-8, 1805, and at the Present Time. 
By HUMPHREY BLUNT. 


Aleo, just re 
1. AN OLD ROAD AND AN OLD pRIVER. By W. Ross, 


Author of “A Yacht Voyage to Norway, Sweden, Den 
2. FRIENDS FOR THE FIRESIDE. By. “Mrs. Marrews, 


Author of “ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” *&c. Two Vols. 


3. FROM, EVE TILL MO MORN | IN EUROPE. By Mrs. Acar, 


told “—_ a dignity ona pathetic force, 3 
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EVANS’ 


——— 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


BOOSEY and SONS beg to announce, ’ that owing to the demand for these 
instruments having for some time past considerably exceeded their means of 
supply, they have now made arrangements to GREATLY EXTEND THEIR MANUFAC- 


TORY, by the addition of LARGE PREMISES 


in Davis-sTREET, OXFORD-STREET, which, 


with their extensive establishments in WeELLs-stREET and Rep Lion-yarp, will 
enable them to execute orders, to an unlimited extent, with -. greatest 


promptitude. 


_ Full particulars of the prices of Evans’ ‘Harmonrums, with Testimonials from 
the Clergy, the Press, and the Musical Profession, may be had (post free) from 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 & 28, HOLLES STREET, LON DON. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR MUSICAL WORKS, 


GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, aE with 


rte success at Manchester. Edition, for Voice and Piano- 
with English and Italian Words, preceded b a Memoir of Gluck, and an 
yom of the Opera. Price 8s., handsomely in cloth, 


CHEAP EDITION OF DINORAH, in 1s. Parts. On 
the Ist of March was a’ the First Part of a New and Complete 
Editiqn of DINORAH, Votes ont with Italian aud English Words, 
the latter by H. F. it the Royal English Opera, 

Covent-garden. Dinorah "will be in Eight Monthly Parts, each contains 
ing Thirty-two pages of Music, Part I. includes the whole of the Overture and 
Opening Chorus, Subscribers’ Names received by all Music-sellers and the Pub- 


ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER. New and Complete 

Edition. Price 3s.; or, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 

MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. New and Complete 


somely bound in cloth, 5s, 


‘CHOPIN'S MAZURKAS. A New, Cheap, and Complete 


Edition of the Eleven Sets (or by F. 
‘ and with a Preface, by J. W. Large size, 8s, 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS. 
gh ae Edition of the Six Books, in One Volume. Edited, and with a 
Preface, by J ~ and Portrait by John Lynch, bound in 


crimson and gold, 
iNustrated 


LAURENTS NEW ALBUM. 
necessary to secure the few copies remaining of 


ENGEL'S HARMONIUM OPERA ALBUM.  Con- 


@BL. 78. 6d., or in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DE BERIOT’S AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN. Nos. I. to 
VIL, complete, with all the Variations, price 1s. 
Also, PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS to the same (ad. /id.), price 38, 6d. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING MUSIC BOOKS, arranged by 
Gzones Casz, Toomas R. 8. Prarrzn :— 


100 Popular Melodies for Connections » 
100 Dances for Violin eonend Series) : 100 Sacred Melodies for Concertina .. 


100 Country Dances and Reels for 100 Operatic Airs for Flute............... it 
Violin 1s. | 100 Dances for 
Operatic Airs for Violin ............ for 8. 
Exercises and Studies for Violin... 1s. 100 Dances la, 
10 Standard for Violin...... 1s, 


Order Boosey’s editions, as they contain the whole of their copyright publications, 


THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. Second Edition. 
Containing One Hundred beautiful a ey and Secular Subjects, by the most 
with an Introdution by descsibing the 

and capabilities of the Instrument Cloth. 7 


‘THE VERDI ALBUM. A Collection of Twenty-five 


favourite Songs from Verdi's Price 4s, in paper 
cover; or, in crimson cloth s. 6d, 


COMPLETE EDITION of the CROWN DIAMONDS, 


for Pianoforte Solo. In cloth, with description of the Plot and M and Illus- 
tration, price 6s, _ 


BOOSEY’S FIVE HUNDRED AIRS AND DANCES 
FOR THE VIOLIN, In cloth boards, 6s. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM. Containing One Hundred 
Gems from the newest Operas, for the Pianoforte, In cloth, price 12s, 


BOOSEY’S NATIONAL DANCE BOOK. Containing 


One Hundred Reel: Dances, aga Flings, N arranged 
and harmonized forthe Plataorte, 


BOOSEY’S CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS ALBUMS. 
containing Twentydonr handsomely bound, 7s. 


MOORES IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for Pianoforte 
by Norpmann. Large size, 2s, 6d.; or in cloth, 5s. 


THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, reduced 


price, 3s. 6d., bound, with Two Coloured Illustrations, containing :— 
Shadow Air... ... from Dinorah. Ring de from Christy’s. 
Santa Maria... ... ... » Dinorah, | K berg 
Power of Love ... ... 5, Satanella. | M Valse ... ... » Laurent. 


All arranged for the youngest performers on the Pianoforte, 


BOOSEY’S 100 GERMAN WALTZES, by Srrauss, 
Lavyezn, and Lasrrsxy, for the Violin, price 1s. 


_ Also, BOOSEY’S 500 AIRS and DANCES for the VIOLUN, in cloth, 6s. 


-BOOSEY’S SHILLING TUTORS for PIANOFORTE, 
VIOLIN, FLUTE, CONCERTINA, ~ CORNET-A-PISTCN, all size, 
containing from twenty-six to t es each, and edited by the tollo’ 
celebrated Professors :—GzoRrGxE 8. Paatren, Stanton 
GrorGe Casx. These excellent works will be found to contain everything com- 
prised in books at six times the price. 


to follow the “ Pianoforte Tutor,” 
BERTINI 25 STUDIES, in Two Parts, all 1s, each. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 & 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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